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THE FRENCH ROLL. 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

‘¢T pon’r understand, Mary,” said a respectable baker, in one 
of the most crowded thoroughfares in London, to his daughter, a 
beautiful girl of seventeen, ‘‘ what makes that young Scofchman, 
who passes our shop every morning, look so earnestly in every 
time he passes. Do you know anything of him?” 

“‘ Nothing more than you do, father,’’ replied the blushing girl. 

The baker looked anxiously in her face. ‘I don’t think you 
would deceive me, Mary,”’ said he ; *‘ you know your poor old father 
doats upon you, and has no object in view but your happiness. 
Since your mother’s death, you are all I have left worth living for, 
and it would almost break my heart to part with you; but still I 
know you must marry some time or other: and if you should take 
a fancy to this young man—”’ 

‘‘ My dear father !’’ cried Mary, ‘‘I have never even spoken 
to him or he to me.” 

She had scarcely uttered these words, when the young man of 
whom they had been speaking, and who had already passed once 
that morning, hastily entered the shop, and asked for a French 
roll. There was nothing very extraordinary in this, and cer- 
tainly nothing apparently likely to excite confusion ; but it must 
be confessed that Mary trembled while she gave him the roll, and 
that, in fact, she had not regarded him with quite so much indif. 
ference as her answers to her father had seemed to imply. Yet 
Mary loved her father affectionately, and was naturally candid ; 
but what girl of seventeen ever owned, at the first question, that 
she had fancied herself an object of admiration? The stranger, 
however, appeared quite unconscious of the emotion he had 
excited, for he said no more than was absolutely necessary ; and 
the moment he had received the roll, he threw down the money 
and departed. 

Frora that time the stranger called regularly every morning for 
a roll, and, though no conversation ever took place between them, 
Mary could not help regarding him with more than ordinary 
interest. His countenance was, indeed, one which few persons 
would be disposed to pass by unheeded ; and though he was too 
pale and thin to be called handsome, his large eyes sparkled with 
the fire of genius, and occasionally with admiration of the lovely 
Mary. 

‘‘ Ts it not strange,’”’ said the baker, one day, to his daughter, 
‘that a young man, whose dress and general appearance so evi- 
dently display extreme poverty, should be so extravagant as to eat 
nothing but French rolls? A loaf of good wholesome bread would 
be far cheaper and more nourishing.”’ 

Mary said nothing, for though her reason told her that the 
baker was right, the bright eyes of the stranger, and the evident 
admiration that they expressed whenever they were fixed on her, 
lad created an interest for him in her heart that made her unwill- 
ing to confess him to be in the wrong. 

One morning, about three weeks after the first conversation 
between the baker and his daughter respecting the stranger, the 


flat paper parcel on the counter before them, he untied it without 
speaking, and showed them an exquisitely beautiful likeness of 
Mary. It was in crayons, softly and delicately tinted; and the 
baker and his daughter knew not whether to admire most the 
fidelity of the likeness, or the admirable execution of the work. 
The young man watched their countenances eagerly. ‘* You like 
it?” said he. 

‘¢ Who could do otherwise ?’’ returned the baker. ‘‘ It is per- 
fection! I do not think it is possible that anything can be more 
beautiful.” 

‘Would you buy it?’’ asked the young artist, in a faint and 
hurried voice, while his usually pale face was flushed to his very 
temples with the deepest crimson. 

‘ T should like it exceedingly,’ said the baker, ‘ if the price 
be not above my means.”’ 

** Would you think five shillings too much ?’’ murmured the 
young artist, averting his head. 

‘¢ Five shillings for such a master-piece?”’ cried the baker. 
“¢ I'll give you a guinea with all my heart; and I only wish I 
could afford ten, for I think the picture honestly worth it.’’ 

The worthy baker held out the guinea as he spoke; the young 
artist eagerly caught it, and, exclaiming ‘‘ Thank God!’’ rushed 
out of the shop. 

‘* There is something very odd about that young man,” said the 
baker, ‘‘ but whatever it may be, he has made a beautiful likeness 
of thee, my Mary ;”’ and, so saying he took the drawing carefully 
in his hands, and carried it into the back shop, where, in due time, 
after having been properly framed and glazed, it was hung up. 

The following morning, and for many successive days, the young 
man called for his French rolls, but nothing more was said of the 
picture ; and, in the mean time, the unfortunate artist seemed to 
get thinner every day ; and he would sometimes look at Mary with 
an expression of such unutterable woe, mingled with intense admira- 
tion, that the honest heart of the worthy baker was quite touched. 
Mary, too, was getting thin and pale, and had quite lost her usual 
gaiety, till, at last, the poor baker could bear it no longer. “ I'll 
tell you what, Mary,’’ said he, one evening, when he and his 
daughter were sipping their tea in the little back parlour behind 
the shop, ‘‘ that young man loves you, and you love him. Come, 
no nonsense!’’ continued he, stopping his daughter, when she 
attempted to speak. ‘‘ Don’t pretend to deny it. I see it all as 
plain as my hat. I’ve looked at you often enough; and I've 
looked at him too, and I’m sure he loves you; and I like him all 

the better for saying nothing about it to you, as no doubt he 
thought it could not possibly be agreeable to me. But I've turned 
the matter over in my mind, and I can really see no ill in the young 
man, except his fondness for French rolls; and we would soon 
manage to cure him of that, I warrant you. Besides, he might 
make something handsome of his turn for painting, if he had 
somebody to show him how to set about it. And, even if the 
worst came to the worst, I believe I could manage to keep you both 
without his doing anything ; for, to tell you a secret, Mary, though 
we have always lived quite snug, and I have brought you up in a 





young Scotchman abruptly entered the shop, and laying a large 
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to be a little faster, thus. When the movement is still more rapid 


is sometimes used; but this mark is out of fashion, and any increase or dimi- 
nution of the standard time is generally expressed in words, either English or 
Italian, wherever they may be necessary. 


When the minim is the measure of the bar, the marks used are = showing 


that the semibreve is divided into four notes (crotchets), whereof two (equi- 
valent toa minim) are reckoned in a bar; ork, signifying that the semi- 
breve is divided into eight notes (quavers), whereof there are four (equivalent 
to a minim) in a bar. 

Triple time takes its name from the whole or half of each bar being divisible 
into three parts, which are beat accordingly—the first down, the second with 
the return of the hand, and the last quite up. It is always marked by figures, 
as in the second kind of common time; the lower showing into how many parts 
the semibreve is divided, and the upper how many of these parts are contained 


-_— —_— 


in each bar. Thus, = signifies three minimsin a bar; ae three crotchetsin 


—— _— 


a bar; aoe six crotchets in a bar; a six quavers, &c. 


These explanations must be received solely in relation to ordinary modern 
music, In ancient, and occasionally in church music, other distinctions are 
made use of ; but as far as the duration of notes is concerned, all are reducible 
to the standard of the semibreve. 


The following letter has reached us from Exeter :—~ 

“ I hope you will excuse the liberty I now take in writing to you on a subject 
of some importance to myself. I shall be very much obliged by receiving your 
opinion, through the medium of your Letter-Box. My case is this:—Having 
lost my parents—who are now, I trust, in a better world—I shall very soon be 
obliged to struggle for my existence. Ihave had a tolerabie-education; I am 
now eighteen years of age; and J have been brought up to no trade. Ihave 
read with pleasure the whole of your articles in‘ The London Saturday Jour- 
nal’ onthe British Navy. I have made up my mind to enter the Navy with an 
acquaintance of mine: can you inform me if there will be any difficulty, after 
we get to Portsmouth, in entering the navy as boys of the first class; or if it 
will be necessary for me to write to any person at Portsmouth first, to know if 
we could getemployment ; also, who would be the best person to write to? I 





should not have attempted to trespass on your valuable pages, but I think that | 


other readers of your Journal may be glad to be informed on the same subject. 
With hope for a satisfactory answer, I remain your most obedient servant, 
“ ALFRED.” 


Young men who have never been at ‘sea will not be received in the Royal 
Navy, under present regulations, even as first-class boys; but it is probable 
that if the writer transmits a respectful letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
requesting he will be pleased to move their lordships to make an order for him 
to be received, they will comply with his request, provided he has no physical 
incapacity. Many boys get into the service by this means ; but captains will 
not take them without an order, because they have plenty of choice amongst 
candidates who have been to sea for a short period. 

The only difficulty experienced in manning the Queen’s ships is in getting 
seamen, because of the great disparity of wages ; the merchant-seaman’s wages 





being now from 45s. to 60s, and even above that, per month ; the Queen’s men, | 


36s.: but the latter has thirteen months in the year, his month being calculated 
by the lunar calendar, and constant pay, under all circumstances of sickness, 
leave, &c.; the other, the calendar months (12) only, and drawbacks when 
unemployed, harder work, and in general worse fare and usage, without any 
claim for pension after twenty-one years’ service, or after fourteen years, if 
worn out, and the Lords of the Admiralty think fit to allow it ; and Greenwich, 
if wounded or disabled. These things induce many to prefer,the Navy; and if 
the seaman could be induced to reflect, we have no doubt many more would 
prefer it, because, ull things considered, we believe that in the long-run they 
earn as much in that as-in trading vessels, and can save more, if so inclined. 


A WOULD-BE AnGLO-INDIAN writes, from Blackburn, “I am an only son, 
have been brought up in a bookseller’s shop, and have received a good educa- 
tion. 
India. 


{am just entering my twenty-first year, and am desirous of going out to 
What part of India, and what employment, would you recommend to 





me as most suitable, and most likely to be advantageous ? as, having but little 
fortune, I shall be dependent upon my own endeavours to make my way in the 
world.” 

It is only since the last renewal of the East India Company’s charter that 
individuals have been permitted to settle within the territories of the Company 
without the special consent of the Court of Directors ; and this period has been 
so short, that it would be hazardous to give an opinion as to which of the 
Presidencies or what employment would be most advisable. Amongst our own 
connexions, the persons who have chosen India for the field of their exertions 
and ambition have either proceeded thither in the civil, military, or marine 
departments of the East India Company; and these appointments can only be 
obtained by the individual patronage of a director. 

We should not recommend any young person to go to India without some 
appointment of this nature, unless he had connexions there, or could obtaia 
such strong recommendations to mercantile establishments as would secure 
him a certainty of obtaining employment immediately on his arrival. 

- 

A Supscriner says, “ It is, I believe, the popular opinion, that tea which is 
designated green possesses pernicious properties ; and that these qualities are 
derived from the leaf of the plant being dried upon copper.” He, therefore, 
inquires the difference between black and green tea. 

Tea is the leaf of a shrub, the Thea bohea, which, in the eye of an ordinary 
observer, is not unlike a myrtle. It is produced in greater or smaller quantity 
in almost every province of China, except the most northerly. Until .of late 
years, the whole of the black tea was brought from the province of Fo-kien, 
and the whole of the green from Kiang-nan ; but the cultivation of both kinds 
is now extended into other provinces. The differences in quality are occa- 
sioned by soil, climate, modes of culture or preparation, and the several periods 
at which the harvest is reaped. The finest teas are the young and delicate 
buds ; the coarsest, the produce of the old and full-grown leaf. 

“ Nothing can be more ill-founded,” says Mr. Davis, ‘‘than the vulgar no- 
tion, once prevalent in this country, that the colour of green tea was derived 
from its being dried on plates of copper. Admitting that copper were the 
metal on which they were placed, it does not at all follow that they should 
assume such an appearance from the operation; but the pans really used on these 
occasions are of cast-iron.” But, owing to an excessive demand for green tea, 
especially by the American captains, who were not very scrupulous about the 
means of obtaining cargoes, the crafty Chinese set about manufacturing da- 
maged, coarse black-tea leaves into fine, delicate green tea! Mr. Davis 
found means of witnessing the process, and saw the industrious knaves busily 
employed in cutting up the large damaged leaves, sifting and drying them, 
making them yellow with turmeric, and then turning them into green by the 
aid of prussiate of iron and sulphate of lime! The turmeric and gypsum, or 
sulphate of lime, are innocuous; but the prussiate of iron, or prussian blue, 
being a combination of prussic acid with iron, isa poison. It is supposed that 
in the preparation of even the genuine green teas exported, the Chinese use a 
colouring matter; they do not use them themselves ; while teas in China, pre- 
pared from the green-tea plant, have a more natural colour than the bluish- 
green teas imported by us. ‘“‘If,’’ adds Mr. Davis, “deleterious substances 
are really used, our best safeguard consists in the minute proportions in which 
they must be combined with the leaves.” 


Our best thanks are due to many correspondents, who have favoured us 
with several matters, including the not-to-be-despised matter of advice. Se- 
veral of them will find in early Numbers that what they have taken the trouble 
to send will not be thrown away. One of these correspondents we must single 
out, to let him know that we have received his letter, and appreciate it. We 
therefore express our thanks to “A Cultivator of Granite,” near Aberdeen. 
The subject ted by, “ Adol , Nottingham,” will also be attentively 
considered, 





All Letters intended to be answered in the Lirerany LetTar-Box arc to be 
addressed to “Tue Epiror of the Lonpon SaturDay JournaL,” and 
delivered Free, at 113, Fleet-street, 





The Votumes of the Lonpon SaturDay JouRNAL may be bad as follows:— 

Votume [., containing Nos. 1 to 26, price 5s. 6d. in cloth. 

Votrvums II., containing Nos. 27 to 52, price 5s. 6d. in cloth. 

Vo.vumes I. and II, bound together, containing the Numbers for 1839, price 
10s. 6d. in cloth. 

Back Numbers and Parts, to complete Sets, may always be obtained. 





London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edieburgh: Fraser 
and Co, Dublin: Curry and Co.—Printed and Stereotyped by Bradbury and 
Evans, Whitefriars. . 
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THE FRENCH ROLL. 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

““T pon’? understand, Mary,’’ said a respectable baker, in one 
of the most crowded thoroughfares in London, to his daughter, a 
beautiful girl of seventeen, ‘‘ what makes that young Sco¢chman, 
who passes our shop every morning, look so earnestly in every 
time he passes. Do you know anything of him?” 

“‘ Nothing more than you do, father,’’ replied the blushing girl. 

The baker looked anxiously in her face. ‘‘I don’t think you 
would deceive me, Mary,’’ said he ; “‘ you know your poor old father 
doats upon you, and has no object in view but your happiness. 
Since your mother’s death, you are all I have left worth living for, 
and it would almost break my heart to part with you; but still I 
know you must marry some time or other: and if you should take 
a fancy to this young man—”’ 

‘«My dear father!’ cried Mary, ‘‘I have never even spoken 
to him or he to me.” 

She had scarcely uttered these words, when the young man of 
whom they had been speaking, and who had already passed once 
that morning, hastily entered the shop, and asked for a French 
roll. There was nothing very extraordinary in this, and cer- 
tainly nothing apparently likely to excite confusion ; but it must 
be confessed that Mary trembled while she gave him the roll, and 
that, in fact, she had not regarded him with quite so much indif. 
ference as her answers to her father had seemed to imply. Yet 
Mary loved her father affectionately, and was naturally candid ; 
but what girl of seventeen ever owned, at the first question, that 
she had fancied herself an object of admiration? The stranger, 
however, appeared quite unconscious of the emotion he had 
excited, for he said no more than was absolutely necessary; and 
the moment he had received the roll, he threw down the money 
and departed. 

From that time the stranger called regularly every morning for 
a roll, and, though no conversation ever took place between them, 
Mary could not help regarding him with more than ordinary 
interest. His countenance was, indeed, one which few persons 
would be disposed to pass by unheeded ; and though he was too 
pale and thin to be called handsome, his large eyes sparkled with 
the fire of genius, and occasionally with admiration of the lovely 
Mary. 

‘‘Ts it not strange,’’ said the baker, one day, to his daughter, 

‘that a young man, whose dress and general appearance so evi- 
dently display extreme poverty, should be so extravagant as to eat 
nothing but French rolls? A loaf of good wholesome bread would 
be far cheaper and more nourishing.” 
- Mary said nothing, for though her reason told her that the 
baker was right, the bright eyes of the stranger, and the evident 
admiration that they expressed whenever they were fixed on her, 
lad created an interest for him in her heart that made her unwill- 
ing to confess him to be in the wrong. 

One morning, about three weeks after the first conversation 
between the baker and his daughter respecting the stranger, the 
young Scotchman abruptly entered the shop, and laying a large 

VOL. Ill. 





flat paper parcel on the counter before them, he untied it without 
speaking, and showed them an exquisitely beautiful likeness of 
Mary. It was in crayons, softly and delicately tinted; and the 
baker and his daughter knew not whether to admire most the 
fidelity of the likeness, or the admirable execution of the work. 
The young man watched their countenances eagerly. ‘* You like 
it?’’ said he. 

‘¢ Who could do otherwise ?’’ returned the baker. ‘It is per- 
fection! I do not think it is possible that anything can be more 
beautiful.” 

‘* Would you buy it?’’ asked the young artist, in a faint and 
hurried voice, while his usually pale face was flushed to his very 
temples with the deepest crimson. 

‘*T should like it exceedingly,’ said the baker, “if the price 
be not above my means.”’ 

“* Would you think five shillings too much ?’’ murmured the 
young artist, averting his head. : 

“‘ Five shillings for such a master-piece?’’ cried the baker. 
¢T'll give you a guinea with all my heart; and I only wish I 
could afford ten, for I think the picture honestly worth it.’’ 

The worthy baker held out the guinea as he spoke; the young 
artist eagerly caught it, and, exclaiming ‘“‘ Thank God!” rushed 
out of the shop. 

‘* There is something very odd about that young man,”’ said the 
baker, ‘“‘ but whatever it may be, he has made a beautiful likeness 
of thee, my Mary ;”’ and, so saying he took the drawing carefully 
in his hands, and carried it into the back shop, where, in due time, 
after having been properly framed and glazed, it was hung up. 

The following morning, and for many successive days, the young 
man called for his French rolls, but nothing more was said of the 
picture ; and, in the mean time, the unfortunate artist seemed to 
get thinner every day ; and he would sometimes look at Mary with 
an expression of such unutterable woe, mingled with intense admira- 
tion, that the honest heart of the worthy baker was quite touched. 
Mary, too, was getting thin and pale, and had quite lost her usual 
gaiety, till, at last, the poor baker could bear it no longer. ‘ I'll 
tell you what, Mary,” said he, one evening, when he and his 
daughter were sipping their tea in the little back parlour behind 
the shop, ‘‘ that young man loves you, and you love him. Come, 
no nonsense!’ continued he, stopping his daughter, when she 
attempted to speak. ‘‘ Don’t pretend to deny it. I see it all as 
plain as my hat. I’ve looked at you often enough; and I've 
looked at him too, and I’m sure he loves you; and I like him all 
the better for saying nothing about it to you, as no doubt he 
thought it could not possibly be agreeable to me. But I've turned 
the matter over in my mind, and I can really see no ill in the young 
man, except his fondness for French rolls; and we would soon 
manage to cure him of that, I warrant you. Besides, he might 
make something handsome of his turn for painting, if he had 
somebody to show him how to set about it. And, even if the 
worst came to the worst, I believe I could manage to keep you both 
without his doing anything ; for, to tell you a secret, Mary, though 
we have always lived quite snug, and I have brought you up in a 
plain way, J am a great deal richer than anybody dreams of.—But, 
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hark ! what was that ? Surely nobody is listening ;—do, Mary, step 
and see.” 


Mary looked, but nobody was to be seen; and yet there had 
been a listener, and one who was deeply interested in the subject- 
matter of the conference. This was James, the baker’s man, 
who, without suspecting his master to be richer than he appeared 
to be, had long secretly looked forward to marrying Mary, and 
succeeding to the business, and whose sensations at overhearing 
the confidential communicationalluded to may be easily conceived. 

The following morning the young Scotchman had not called for 
his roll, though it was much later than his usual hour ; and poor 
Mary, to whom her father had confided his resolution of having 
an explanation with the young man the very next time he saw 
him, found, with a heart throbbing with love and fear, the hours 
move on, scarcely knowing whether to mourn over her disappointed 
hopes, or to rejoice at the respite his absence afforded her. At length, 
the baker, who had an engagement in the city, declared he could 
wait no longer; and Mary, with an aching breast, saw him depart. 
Half-an-hour, or perhaps more, had elapsed after the baker left, 
when Mary, who was serving a customer, was startled by observ- 
ing the young Scotchman in the street, standing near the window, 
and earnestly looking into the shop, but without attempting to 
enter it. Mary’s heart beat violently at the thought that in 
another moment he would probably stand before her, and she 
should hear his voice. Why didhe pause? Had similar thoughts 
crossed his mind to those which had occupied herself and father? 
She looked at him ; but his care-worn face, and hollow eyes, spoke 
of deeper distress than the hopes and fears of an expecting lover ; 
and the moment their eyes met, instead of entering the shop, he 
turned away, and hurried down the street. At this moment, 
James, swinging his basket of bread over his shoulder, left the 
shop, and turned down the same street as the Scotchman; and 
Mary, though quite unconscious that this was not purely acci- 
dental, felt an undefined and inexplicable terror creep over her as 
She watched them both proceed down the narrow street at the 
corner of which the shop stood. 

It was a wearisome time to Mary till her father returned home; 
and though she went through the business of the shop mecha- 
nically, she would have found it difficult to recollect a single thing 
that passed during the whole interval. The weather, too, 
changed, and, instead of the bright sunshine which had gilded the 
early morning, dark clouds spread over the whole atmosphere, 
and a drizzling rain began to fall. Poor Mary’s spirits sank so 
low that she could scarcely refrain from setting out to seek for her 
father to console her; and when she recollected that she could 
not leave the shop, unbidden tears rolled down her cheeks. At 
length her father returned ; and she was just helping him to take 
off his dripping hat and great-coat, when James rushed into the 
shop, exclaiming—* I thought how it was! that young Scotch- 
man keeps a lady!’’ Poor Mary could bear no more; she turned 
pale, and fainted. , 

It is scarcely possible to describe the worthy baker’s consterna- 
tion at this astounding piece of news; or how he blamed himself ; 
or how bitterly he reproached the unconscious Scotchman. ‘A 
young villain! ’’ cried he; ‘‘ to come here and bring misery into 
such a happy family as ours; when I had treated him so liberally, 
too, and intended to do so much for him.”’ After a little calm 
reflection, however, the baker could not help confessing to him- 
self that he had been more to blame than the young man. The 


youth had certainly never spoken to Mary of love ; and even his 
looks might be merely expressive of his artist-like admiration of her 
beauty. At any rate, it was hardly fair to condemn a man for his 
‘‘ And yet,’’ thought the baker, ‘‘I never saw anything so 


leoks. 








like love in all my life. I don’t think I could have been deceived 
Perhaps, after all, James way have made some mistake ; he was 
always a surly, stupid fellow ;—I’ll question him, and investigate 
the matter myself.’” 

With this determination, the baker left his daughter ; but, 
taught wisdom by experience, he said nothing to her of his plans, 
and only begged her to confine herself to her room during his 
absence, and to leave the care of the shop entirely to James. 
Poor Mary willingly consented, for she could not bear the thought 
of facing any stranger ; in fact, she fancied that every one might 
read in her countenance the vain, foolish hopes that had filled her 
heart, and for which she now felt the bitterest shame. 

In the mean time her father, having learned from his man that 
he had followed the young Scotchman to a mean lodging-house in 
a retired street, pursued the same direction ; and entering a public- 
house close by, he inquired what lodgers were in the house indi- 
cated, The publican, whose principal amusement consisted in 
watching his neighbours, gladly told the baker all he knew; and 
after mentioning several names, with a little scandal about each, 
he ended with saying, ‘* There’s a Scotchman lodging in the 
garret, and a lady with him, whom everybody thinks is no better 
than she should be, though nobody has ever seen her. When she 
came, it was in a hackney-coach ; and she was so muffled up in 
shawls, and cloaks, and veils, that nobody could make it out 
whether she was handsome or ugly, old or young. She always has 
coffee and a French roll for breakfast, which the young man gets 
himself; and while she is taking it, she sits in the front room, 
while the maid does up her bed-room. Many’s the time I’ve said 
to the maid, I wonder she does not manage to get a peep ; but the 
young man watches the door of the room where the lady is, and 
if Susan does contrive some message to try to get in, she has 
hardly tapped before he unlocks the door, bolts out, and shuts it 
behind him. And when he goes out he always locks the poor lady 
up, and takes the key in his pocket! There must be something 
wrong init. So much mystery can’t belong to anything good.” 

The baker paid for his pot of beer, which he had not the heart 
to drink, and slowly bent his steps homewards, repeating to him- 
self the publican’s words—‘t There must be something wrong in 
it; so much mystery can’t belong to anything good.”” And, how- 
ever much his feelings were in favour of the young Scotchman, 
he could not help allowing that appearances were strangely against 
him. Thus pondering, he walked along, scarcely heeding where he 
went, till he reached his own door, when he beheld a scene that 
almost made him doubt whether he was indeed arrived at home. 
His once quiet abode appeared a scene of astonishing bustle and 
confusion. A crowd had gathered round the door, and were 
elbowing and jostling each other in their attempts to gain admit- 
tance into his shop; and the murmurs of a hundred voices, all 
talking at once, mingled strangely with screams, and oaths, and 
entreaties for a constable. At length, the constable, a stout, burly 
fellow, appeared; and as he pushed his way through the throng, 
the baker managed to follow in his wake. 

The scene in the shop required no explanation. The young 
Scotchman sat in the only chair it contained, hiding his face on 
the counter, while James triumphantly exhibited a roll, which he 
declared he had detected the stranger in the act of stealing. The 
baker’s presence, however, soon changed the face of everything. 
By his desire, the constable dispersed the crowd; and being pre- 
sented by the baker with a handsome gratuity for his trouble, and 
assured that it was all a mistake, he departed, while the baker in- 
vited the almost heart-broken young man to walk into the back- 
parlour, leaving the shop to the sole occupation of the mortified 
and disappointed James. The young man mechanically followed 
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his benefactor, and soothed and melted by his kindness, con- 
fided to him his whole story. Y 

The mother of the youth was the daughter of a Scotch earl, who 
had married a poor laird for love. The husband, anxious to main- 
tain his proud and noble lady in the state to which she had been 
accustomed, wasted his small fortune in the attempt; and at last 
had died, leaving her with an only son, almost pennyless. The 
pride of Lady Margaret was, if possible, only increased by her 
depressed circumstances. She would not hear of her son entering 
into any kind of trade ; and as his pride, which was of a very dif- 
ferent kind to that of his mother, would not suffer him to remain 
a burden to his relations, he had endeavoured to obtain a place 
under government, the only one which his mother would suffer 
him to accept, It was on this errand that they had come to 
London, furnished with letters from one of their noble kinsmen to 
Sir Robert Walpole ; and, fed with hopes, and tortured by dis- 
appointments, they had lingered on ever since. Many times the 
youth had tried to prevail on his mother to return to her own re- 
lations, but the same foolish fondness which had made her accom- 
pany him to town kept her with him ; and to his real troubles was 
added the partly imaginary one of preventing any plebeian from 
gazing on the failen scion of the aristocracy in her degraded state. 

The remainder of the story the baker did not ask, as he easily 
comprehended that extreme poverty, and the dread of appearing 
empty-handed before his mother, had driven the young man to an 
act his soul abhorred ; and the only difficulty that presented itself 
to his imagination was how to reconcile the proud Lady Margaret 
to her son’s union with a baker’s daughter. It was, however, at 
length accomplished. The baker, who had long had serious 
thoughts of retiring from business, resigaed his shop to James ; 
and Lady Margaret, being first introduced to Mary as the mistress 
of an elegant villa in the neighbourhood of London, found little 
difficulty in giving her consent to the marriage of her son with a 
beautiful heiress. Mary made as excellent a wife as she had done 
a daughter; and during the whole of her long and happy life she 
had never occasion to lament the singular penchant which her 
mother-in-law had so long displayed for—a FRENCH ROLL. 





ANCIENT GREEK ARTS, DIET, AND MEDICINE. 


Tae smiths of the early days of Greece worked like ours in 
forges ; but for tools they seem to have been confined to the bellows, 
anvil, hammer, and pincers. They were acquainted with the art of 
casting metals, for thus they formed tripods and caldrons of brass. 
The ears or handles of the tripods were riveted on, and were 
wrought in various decorative shapes. They also cast gold and 
silver cups, and were acquainted with the art of mounting the 
edges of the latter with gold, and of gilding them both internally 
and externally. Some of these cups are described as very large, 
massive, and beautifully chased. Nestor is said to have had a cup 
of silver studded with gold. The spaces between its four handles 
are represented as having been occupied by four golden doves 
feeding on vine plants—a happy emblematic picture of love 
nourished by wine. To these smiths the sacrificers were indebted 
for the gold leaves which were usually folded round the tips of the 
victims’ horns. The more ingenious of their class dedicated their 
time to the formation of ladies’ trinkets, such as bracelets, armlets, 
necklaces, chains, rings, pendants for the ears ornamented with 
precious stones, collars of amber beads connected by golden links, 
girdles, ornaments for the hair, and golden clasps for the bosom. 
They execated also golden clasps for the chieftains’ mantles, some 
of which were wrought in a curious and appropriate style. 

Nor were these artisans unacquainted with methods for casting 
statues in metal, as appears from the descriptions of Vulcan’s 
golden handmaids, and the golden youths which stood in the hall 


illumined the chamber. There was a statue of Minerva in her 
temple at Troy, before its destruction, of the same material, The 
mantle-clasp which Penelope presented to Ulysses on his first 
setting out for the war was chased with the figure of a dog holding 
a fawn between his feet: he gaped with eagerness over his prey, 
while the fawn, overcome with fatigue and fear, seemed to pant on 
the metal. This specimen of workmanship is said to have been 
universally admired for the life which was thrown into the figures 
of the animals. Besides the golden doves of Nestor’s cup, and 
the various figures on the shield of Achilles, mention is made of 
golden dogs which ‘‘ watched’’ in the hallof Alcinous. Ali these 
examples prove that the art of imitating the human figure, and the 
figures of birds and quadrupeds in metal, had already arrived at a 
considerable, indeed a surprising, degree of perfection. 

The story which Achilles relates to Priam, of Niobe who wept 
in marble, seeming to waste her heart away in brooding over the 
sudden destruction of her twelve children, is perhaps a solitary 
recognition of the sculptor’s power in those early ages, over that 
difficult and beautiful material. But the affecting manner in which 
it is mentioned affords a striking testimony as to the productions 
of the sculptor’s chisel, and those too of a high order. 

The ship-builders seem to have used only brass and iron hatchets, 
adzes, and augers. Besides these, the house-carpenters must have 
had other and finer tools, though we do not find them specified. 
The latter used glue in forming panels for doors and wainscots. 
They possessed also the art of inlaying with gold, silver, and 
ivory, which they displayed on wainscots, couches, and precious 
cabinet chests. They had, however, no means for securing these 
chests by small locks. Portable property was, as yet, guarded 
only by cords, which were tied around the box that contained it; a 
practice that seems to have given rise to much ingenuity in the 
art of knot-making. There were turners, who exhibited their skill 
on bed-posts, wooden drinking-cups, and other domestic utensils. 
There were potters, who made earthen dishes, platters, jars, bowls, 
and pitchers, which were baked in the sun. The Phoenicians manu- 
factured toys for exportation, and various articles in gold, silver, 
brass, and ivory. Besides their skill in dyed cloths and linens, 
they displayed unrivalled ingenuity in most of the arts which have 
been enumerated particularly entitled to the epithet ‘ elegant.’’ 

The art of erecting wooden bridges was well known, though it 
does not appear to have been carried to any considerable degree of 
improvement. They must have been of a rude and frail descrip- 
tion, as it was no uncommon thing to see even the best of them 
swept away when the rivers were flooded. 

We do not recollect any description in the early literature of 
Greece, of meals entirely or even partially composed of fish or 
poultry ; yet it is certain that fish diet was extensively known. 
We read of regular divers who went out in boats, and plunged into 
the sea for oysters. Other fish they caught with nets, spears, and 
hooks. The angler sunk his line as we do, by adding to it a small 
weight of lead, and he cased it above the hook with horn. There 
are not many domestic fowls mentioned. The eagle, the hawk, the 
crow, the owl, the sea-mew, and the dove, were well known. Nor 
were the delicious notes of the nightingale unheard during the 
soft summer evenings. Bees were domesticated, not less for their 
honey than their wax, which was used for several purposes. 

It would be difficult to believe that all the commercial transac- 
tions of those times, from the sale of a ship-load of corn to that of 
a pound of wool, were carried on without the use of money. How 
could the wages of those who were called hireling servants, as 
distinguished from slaves, have been paid without some convenient 
medium ? Talents and half talents of gold are often mentioned, 
though not in such a manner as would enable us to estimate their 
specific weight in metal. Frequent allusions are made to ‘‘ beeves,”’ 
and under circumstances which strongly favour the authority of 
Plutarch, who expressly says that these were coins in common use 





‘Of Alciaous, for the purpose of holding the torches that at night ' Cretan general, Taurus, or for the purpose of continually remind- 
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among the Athenians. They were first designed by Theseus, who, 
as his biographer observes, ‘‘ gave his money the impression of an 
ox, in commemoration either of the Marathonian bull, or the 
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ing the people of the utility of agriculture. Hence came the 
expression of a thing being worth ten or a hundred “ beeves,”’ 
a phrase frequently to be met with in Homer. It is worthy of 
remark that he values a large tripod at twelve of these coins, and 
in the same passage estimates a female captive, expert in domestic 
arts, at no more than four. A new cauldron embossed with flowers 
is said to be worth an ox. There is reason to suppose that a fat ox 
was priced at a golden talent. If, therefore, we assume such a 
cauldron to be equal in value to a large tripod, it follows that one 
talent of gold was equivalent to twelve beeves. Such an assump- 
tion seems justifiable, at least sufficiently so to enable us to form 
some general idea of the relative value of money. The proportion 
is, at all events, clear enough to convince us that ‘‘ beeves”’ are 
not oxen, and that, whether they consisted of metal or of leather, 
they were such convenient representatives of property as passed 
easily from hand to hand. 

Arithmetic was probably not practised among the early Greeks 
upon the refined and complicated scale which we possess. They 
seem, however, to have counted with facility from a unit to 
thousands, and to have been perfectly acquainted with the common 
rules of multiplying and dividing numbers. They measured dis- 
tances by the foot and cubit, and knew enough of the principles of 
geometry to draw squares, triangles, and circles, and to strike per- 
pendiculars. They divided the year, as we do, into four seasons. 
The year was denominated from the usual apparent return of the 
sun to the same point of the horizon, after making a complete 
circle round the earth, and was divided into months, which were 
measured by therevolutions of the moon. A sort of weekly divi- 
sion of the month appears to have been marked by the new appear- 
ance, the increase, the fulness, and the decline of that orb ; although 
the more accurate division of it seems to have been into thirty days. 
The time of the day was estimated from the progress of the sun as 
it rose, approached, and attained its midway course, passed down- 
ward, and hastened to disappear from the horizon, to sleep during 
the night, as the poets imagined, in the bosom of the ocean. 

The cloudless skies of Greece afforded its inhabitants the most 
favourable opportunities for observing the stars. They seem to 
have been particularly sensible to the heart-cheering influence of a 
fine night, when the moon and stars shone in all their radiance, 
the winds were stilled, the forests, the mountain tops, and head- 
land heights stood revealed, and not a vapour streaked the blue 
and boundless firmament. The knowledge, however, of the laws 
by which the greater and the lesser lights were regulated, does not 
appear to have been as yet cultivated by the Greeks upon any set- 
tled principles. They observed, indeed, the more remarkable of 
those stars which are classed amongst our constellations, but they 
attended to nothing more than their positions in the heavens, and 
their periodical rising and setting. Their astronomy was never 
separated from the business of agriculture and navigation; it was 
cultivated as an object of actual experience, not of science, and, 
being entirely in the hands of the husbandman and mariner, it was 
limited to the ordinary circle of their ideas, 

A few simple herbs constituted their whole store of medicine. 
These were often administered to the poor by some intelligent 
princess, whose leisure and superior sources of information enabled 
her to accompany them with words of consolation and advice. 
Plague, consumption, fever, apoplexy, and other diseases, seem to 
have been well known, though the temperate habits of the age, 
aided by attention to cleanliness, appear to have guarded the 
Greeks from frequent or extraordinary visitations of sickness. 
Their surgical skill was very limited. It was usual in treating 
arrow wounds te suck out the blood, immediately after the barbed 
weapon was cut out with a knife, lest the arrow point should have 
been poisoned. They then washed the wound with warm water, 
and inserted in it a bitter root, which is said to have had the effect 
of stopping the flow of blood, assuaging the pain, and drying up 
the part lacerated. A healing ointment was then spread over it. 
There were several men famous for their experience in this art, 
though there were none who devoted themselves to it exclusively 
as a profession. Great faith was reposed in the efficacy of charms 





for the cure of wounds. These were administered through the 
usual medium of incantation, which, if it had the power to divert 
the mind of the patient from a sense of his sufferings, might, 
doubtless, in some cases have contributed to relieve them. It is 
very remarkable that there is scarcely any country or age in which 
we do not meet with impostures of this description. 





APPLE-DUMPLINGS. 


Boru for travellers and voyagers it was a haven that every one 
liked to put into, being stored with the best beds, viands, and wine; 
but above all, celebrated for its apple-dumplings. These palatable 
things acquired a delightful consistency from the method of 
making them, and the length of time they were kept before they 
were boiled. Each dumpling was composed of one large apple, 
of a pine-apple flavour, brought from America. The core being 
scooped out, the hollow was filled up with sugar, and when enve- 
loped in paste, and closely tied up in a cloth, they were hung up 
by dozens on a rack in an airy place, like so many cannon-balls, 
to dry. Here they remained for a month or more, before they 
were put into the pot. The notoriety of these dumplings ex- 
tended as far as the West Indies, to which place vast numbers 
were exported.— Music and Friends. 





INTELLECTUALITY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


TuE Rev. Cesar Otway, of Dublin, is certainly one of the mosi 
remarkable and peculiar men of the Irish metropolis. We intro- 
duced him on a former occasion (No. 26) to the readers of the 
Lonvon Saturpay Journat, briefly stating what he had done 
for Ireland, as a sketcher and describer of his native country ; and 
we now propose to exhibit him in another character—that of a 
scientific lecturer. Thoroughly to understand this, our readers 
must have scen the man; and certainly once seen, the outline of 
the Irish giané will Jinger long in the memory. Those of our 
readers who may feel any anxiety on the subject, may refer to the 
number for October last of the Dustin UNiversity MaGa- 
ZINE, which contains his ‘ veritable effigy ;’’ and we can only 
add, that having had the honour and the pleasure of being inti- 
mately acquainted with him, we are glad to learn that the C, O. 
of former years is still hale and hearty, and still willing to gratify, 
instruct, and amuse, by the out-pourings of his thoughtful, witty, 
benevolent, and observant mind. 

What we are going to give is extracted from the last number 
(the number for May) of the ‘‘ Dupin Universiry MaGaztne,” 
which, though it is a party periodical—that is, one which takes 
strong views of certain political matters—is, at the same time, 
able and amusing, and justly merits the title given to it by the 
Spectator newspaper, of being the Blackwood of Ireland. 

From an introductory editorial notice, we learn that the lecture 
was delivered on the 27th of February last, before the Dublin 
Zoological Society. It thus commences :— 

‘*T am about to say what I am able on the habits and intel- 
lectuality of animals. I allude to two qualities—habits, or in 
other words, instinct—intellectuality, or in other words, under- 
standing. I confine myself, in order to keep within bounds, to 
domestic animals. We all must allow that animals have instincts 
that distinguish one species from another—those of a sheep, for 
instance, as differing from those of a dog. Well, supposing I 
identify habits with instinct, should I not define what instinct is ? 
Perhaps I am not able—TI stand not here as a philosopher—but 
this I know, that one who has given the subject more considera- 
tion than I can, has said that no one can define properly what 
instinct is, until he has spent some time in the head of a brute, 
without being a brule himself. But the same author ventures to 
give what may stand for a definition, and it is this—*‘ those facal- 
ties that God has implanted in animals, whereby, independent of 
instruction, observation, or experience, and without knowing the 
end in view, they are impelled to the performance of certain 
actions conducive to their own well-being, and the preservation of 
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their species.’ But will those at all acquainted with animals be 
content with ascribing to them such a limited quality as this? Do 
not we find an adaptation of plans to circumstances, and an exer- 
cise of individual judgment, reflection, induction, and memory? I 
must insist, then, that the creature has personal and independent 
mental powers ; and if you will not call it reason, confess that it 
is akin to it, and call it intellectuality. 

‘« It is this opinion of individual capability, beyond that of mere 
instinct, that induces us to educate in the limited way we do our 
domestic animals ; this induces us to caress them when they do 
well, and punish if disobedient ; as, for instance, is there any lady 
here who has a pet dog? Now you fondle him, and by and by 
youscold him ; don’t you find the animal reflecting and reasoning 
upon your conduct ? and supposing Pompey has a few minutes 
before done wrong, and you call him to you, and you have the leg 
of a chicken, which you hold out to him with your /ef¢ hand, and 
you have your riding-whip in your right, which you hold behind 
your back, see how Pompey hesitates between instinct and intel- 
lectuality! Instinct tells him that a chicken’s leg is a savoury bit, 
but intellectuality says, I have done wrong ; my mistress is angry ; 
why is the hand that used to feed me held back and hid ;—and 
reflection infers, I am certainly deserving of correction. I won't, 
then, decides the dog, go near the chicken’s leg, because at the 
same time I will come within the range of the armed hand. 

“« Here the dog is certainly a better reasoner than many a puppy 
on two legs, who gratifiesevery appetite, follows every tempting 
evil, without memory, reflection, or foresight ; and rushes upon 
disease, ruin, and damnation. 

“‘ Animals, then, have instinctive habits belonging to their spe- 
cies ; they also have faculties of a higher order, in which families and 
individuals may excel others of the same order. I think I may 
show you an instance of instinct in the case of a dog, who, in spite 
of education and his own intellectuality, yet follows the habit of 
his race, by attempting in your parlour, and on a boarded floor 
(which it is impossible to penetrate), to hide a portion of his food 
that he has not appetite to finish ; and you may observe him in 
this case using all the acts of secreting, as if he were penetrating 
soft ground, and could therein hide what he intended should be 
kept in fature for his own use. An instance of that adaptation to 
circumstances, the work of reflection and judgment, which I would 
call intellectuality, came lately within my knowlege, in Erris. A 
considerable landed proprietor has a large tract of sandhills within 
the Mullet, which tract (open as itis to all the Atlantic storms) 
has been greatly injured by the introduction of rabbits, who, by 
burrowing and disturbing the bent grass, gave facilities to the wind 
to operate: and so the sandhills were year after year changing 
their position and encroaching on the cultivated ground. To 
remedy this he determined to destroy the rabbits, and, in their 
place, introduce hares, that he knew, or thought he knew, would 
not burrow ; but here he was mistaken, for the animal soon found 
that it must either leave the district, or change its habits,for if in 
a winter's night it attempted to sit in its accustomed open rorM, 
it would find itself buried perhaps twenty feet in the morning 
under the blowing sand, as under a snow-wreath. Accordingly the 
hares have here burrowed ; they chose out a thin and high sand- 
hill, which stands something like a solidified wave of the sea; 
through this puss perforates an horizontal hole from east to west, 
with a double opening, and seating herself at the mouth of the 
windward orifice, she there awaits the storm, and as fast as her 
hill wastes away, she draws back, ready at all times to make a 
start, in case the storm rages so as to carry off her hill altogether. 

My friend, Mr. Clibborn of the Royal Irish Academy, has fur- 
nished me with the following anecdote illustrative of a sagacity in 
swallows that also, in my opinion, goes beyond instinct. When 
resident in the city of Cincinnati, on the River Ohio, a small 
Species. of swallow, very numerous in that state, set about, in the 
proper season, to build their nests against the wall of a barrack 
near. the town. Their mud edifices not proving very sightly addi- 
tions to the building, the officer in command, being of course 
inimical to what was riot bright and tight, ordered the poor swal- 





lows to be ejected, and so ali their work was promptly demolished. 
They then, after much chattering, fixed on a wooden barn as the 
new site for their nests; and against the upright planks of 
this building they began to plaster their mud. But here their 
science was at fault; for when their nests were finished, and 
began to dry in the sun, there was not sufficient cohesion between 
the mud and the timber, and so, one hot day, their whole struc- 
ture came down with a crash ; and now, what was to be done ?—we 
shall see. It chanced that Mrs. Bullock, the wife of the famous 
museum collector, was then resident in an adjacent villa, that had, 
as is common in that warm climate, a long verandah in front, sup- 
ported by wooden pillars; hither the swallows, after holding 
another sub-committee of building, all came in a body, for they 
had no time to lose, and they set about the nidification ; and here, 
having one would thinkthe fear of the s2artinet officer befcre their 
eyes, they actually contrived to make their nests ornamental, by 
forming circular capitals to the pillar, like the volutes of the Ionic 
order; and Mrs. Bullock was nota little proud of her little colony. 
But, alas! selfishness is not confined to the human race, and com- 
bination can be got up and brought to bear against interlopers in 
the feathered race, as well as amongst the most determined Billy 
Welters in the city of Dublin. A tribe of martins, seeing that 
the new colony of swallows would be likely to diminish their supply 
of flies, determined to s/ate* the swallows, and drive away the 
intruders that interfered with their monopoly. Now, the 
American martin is five times as large as a swallow, aad is almost 
as big as atthrush. So they not only hunted the poor swallows, 
but also, with all their force of flight, would muke a dash at their 
nests, and so knock them down, while yet unfinished. But here 
Mrs. Bullock proved a friend in need ; and taking the side of the 
weaker, she stationed men during the day, who, with long poles, 
struck at the martins whenever they made a charge at the nests; 
and the swallows soon observing what the meaning of the friendly 
interference was, without at all minding the men or their poles, 
went on with the construction of their nests, and soon had them 
finished, and so hard-built, that the martins found it useless any 
more to batter at them. And now they begin to incubate, and 
the eggs are laid; but their troubles are not over, for the cruel 
martins, then come and, taking a dirty advantage of the poor little 
swallows, fasten themselves on the sides of the nests, they drive 
the swallows off, and then put in their beaks and break the eggs. 
Poor things ! what was now to be done ?—we shall see. For a day 
or so, nothing could equal the chattering and collogueing, as an 
Irishman would say, in the air; and then they fell to work, and 
constructed long necks to their respective nests, which, under 
Mrs. Bullock’s protection, they were allowed todo in peace. By 
this means they effectually avoided the intrusion of the martins ; 
and without further molestation, brought out their young. I would 
ask, are not wondrously displayed here the resources of intellect, 
rather than fixed and unvarying characteristics of instinct ? 

“Dr. Arnaud d’Antilli, one day talking with the Duke de Lian- 
court upon the new philosophy of M. Descartes, maintained that 
beasts were mere machines; that they had no sort of reason to 
direct them ; and that when they cried or made a noise, it was 
only one of the wheels of the clock or machine that made it. The 
duke, who was of a different opinion, replied, ‘I have now in my 
kitchen two turnspits, which take their turn regularly every other 
day to get into the wheel ; one of them not liking his appointment, 
hid himself on the day he should have wrought, so that his com- 
panion was forced to mount the wheel in his stead ; when released, 
by crying and wagging his tail, he made a sign for those in attend- 
ance to follow him. He immediately conducted them to a garret, 
where he dislodged the idle dog, and bit him severely.’ 

“‘T assume, then, that animals, as well as men, have both intel- 
lectuality and instinct ; for who will deny that man has instinct— 
or what makes the child at once seek for sustenance from his 





* Billy Welter and fo slate are cant phrases in Dublin, used amongst work- 
men who have combined to effect certain purposes,@&d who use’ violence, ‘A 
Billy Welter is a ruffian, and slating is the term for aseault ; derived, perhaps, 
from knocking the hat, or ‘ite, over the eyes of the sufferer. , ce 
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mother’s bosom? The difference to a certain extent here is, that 
man has more intellect than instinct, and it is the reverse with 
brutes. But it may be said, why then deny that they have souls ? 
and, if souls, why deny immortality? This truly is a puz- 
zling subject, and a great deal of discussion has taken place about 
it. Some, seeing the difficulties, determined to oppose it at the 
threshold, by asserting that animals were mere machines. I 
believe Descartes, the French philosopher, was of that opinion, 

“ He might maintain such a paradox for argument sake, but the 
man could not look in his dog’s face and believe it. But besides 
this refutation, 1 think the Frenchman would be drawn into the 
vortex of an absurdity by his dogma, and in that case should 
make machines of the men who hunted the: dogs and rode after 
them ; they discovering not half so much intellect, or so much 
honesty, as the horse they rode on, or the hound they kept in view. 
I think the opinion of the French Jesuit, Father Beaugeant, if 
not more satisfactory, is at least more amusing, who maintained 
that the habits and faculties of brutes were entirely owing to the 
operation of evil spirits. This astounding truth was enough to 
alarm half the world. Only think of a French Seigneur, who most 
orthodoxically went to mass every Sunday, and every other day 
followed the hounds; and he now, under the authority of a clergy- 
man, must believe that the pack of beagles he has heretofore 
hunted, are a pack of devils ! or of Mademoiselle Julia, who has 
been lavishing caresses on her lap-dog, and now she finds she has 
been wantonly dallying with a demon! The Jesuit’s argument is 
this :—‘ experience and reason convince us that brutes have a 
thinking faculty—if so, then a soul; for if not a soul, you must 
allow that matter can think; and if you allow a soul, the beasts 
only differ from man by degrees of plus and minus.” Oh but, 
concludes the Jesuit, ‘this position would demolish the very foun- 
dation of religion.’ Well, how does he save the rationality of his 
brutes, and keep himself from the censures of hischurch? Why, 
by asserting that the souls of animals are devils, who, though for 
their first sin are doomed to hell, yet God, in order not to suffer so 
many legions of reprobates to be of no use, has, until the day of 
doom, distributed them over our lower world, there as animals to 
serve his designs and make his omnipotence appear; some, it is 
true, continue in their original state, and busy themselves in 
tempting man, as is shown in the book of Job ; others are made, 
however unwillingly, to serve the uses of man, and fill the visible 
universe. Thus, as the Jesuit states, ‘ he can conceive how devils 
still tempt, and brutes think; and this without at all offending 
the doctrines of the Catholic faith.’ And certainly this tenet of 
the reverend father places the devils in a very unpleasant predica- 
ment; for it must be a great humiliation to them, to see themselves 
reduced to such a low condition. This degradation is the first 
effect of divine vengeance—it is their anticipated hell. 

‘* But I am disposed to think that the witty Jesuit did not re- 
flect upon the consequence of his theory, and he ought to have 
paused before he gave it to the public, even supposing he were 
convinced of the truth himself; it were better he had coincided 
with him who said, that had he his handful of truths, he would 
hold his fist tight, rather than scatter his unappreciated commo- 
dities. For though there may be some plausibility in the theory, 
as accounting for the Almighty’s giving a privilege to man to treat 
as he does the inferior creatures, and so torture, abuse, and destroy 
millions of animals ; yet see the consequences of making man, as 
he would be, the scourger of demons. How would it aggravate 
existing cruelty ? How would it load the lash already held in the 
hands of the hard-hearted, and make him strike home with the 
malignity of an enemy and avenger? Suppose a Donnybrook 
jaunting carman—the fellow is on fire with whiskey—see his poor 
horse’s breast and back all lacerated, see him driven beyond his 
breath and speed, bleeding from both nostrils, see his knees torn 
bare to the bone, as he falls under the merciless blows of the 
avaricious and cruel man—why, give the fellow the Jesuit’s con- 
viction, that he is only a meritorious instrument of punishment, 
commissioned by his God, and he improves on the abominable 
complacency of the cook when skinning her eels alive, for he holds 





that such treatment is not only natural to the animal, but that it 
deserves it. 

“ An English parson goes upon a quite different theory from that 
of the French Jesuit. and he takes ground which he assumes to be 
consistent,-reasonable, worthy of God, and agreeable to holy Scrip. 
ture. He maintains that animals have reasoning powers, and if 
so, they have souls, and if souls, that they are immortal. He holds 
that they were all originally happy, and when Heaven had pro. 


nounced all to be very good, they, were endowed with every perfec- . - 


tion that their nature and rank in the scale of being required ; but 
that when man fell, the link was broken that connected the lower 
animals with the Deity ; that the divine light and life no longer 
flowed downwards through the free channel of unfallen human 
nature, and therefore the whole system of visible creation sympa- 
thises and suffers with their rebellious lord; and that, therefore, 
it ‘now groans and travails in pain,’ and ‘ the creature is made 
subject to vanity, not willingly (that is by no fault of its own) but 
by reason (on the account of—by the sin) of him who hath sub- 
jected the same in hope,’—that is Adam. As thus in human 
sovereignty, when an attainder is passed on a subject, the sentence 
not only affects the individual, but his children and domestics—so 
man, by his transgression, devoted his dependants to degradation, 
misery, and death. But no violent execution was permitted to be 
made on them, except in the way of sacrifice ; none were to be put 
to death but by God’s own appointment, as the types of the great 
propitiatory sacrifice of the Lamb of God, slain from the foundation 
of the world, for the salvation and redemption of a lost world. 
No power was given man to abuse, or even to kill and eat, until 
the world, still more deteriorated after the flood, left the vegetable 
products of the earth less capable of nourishing, and then the 
much abused liberty to hunt, to kill, and eat. ‘ The fear of you, 
and the dread of you, shall now be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every fowl ofthe air, and upon all fishes of the sea: into 
your hand they are delivered: every moving thing that liveth, to 
you it shall be for meat ; even as the green herb have I given you 
all things.’ Such has been the state of the brute creation since 
the fall, very different, indeed, from its former condition; but 
still both reason and revelation represent them as guiltless suf- 
ferers for our transgressions, and, therefore, peculiar objects of 
our care and compassion ; and it is not only a sin against mercy, 
but against justice, to abuse or oppress them. How strong on this 
point is holy Scripture. Thus the wise man, in the twelfth 
chapter of Proverbs, makes kindness to domestic animals an act 
of righteousness—the righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, 
‘but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’ Thus, in the 
fourth commandment, the rest of God’s own day is declared to be 
for the care of cattle, as well as their owners; and not only does 
God’s law protect animals as part of his property, and connected 
with his selfishness, but it enjoins mercy to the cattle of our ene- 
mies. ‘If thou meet,’ says the sacred lawgiver, in the fourth and 
fifth verses of the 23d chapter of Exodus, ‘thine enemy’s ox or 
ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring him back to him again; 
if thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his burden, 
and wouldst forbear’ to help him, thou shalt surely help him.’ 
The blessed Saviour himself enjoins us to look after the wants of 
animals—to lead them to water—if they fall into a pit, to draw 
them out, even supposing it were on the Sabbath-day ; and how 
tenderly does the Almighty declare his mercy to the brute creation, 
when he announces to the querulous prophet, that he withholds 
the execution of his sentence against a wicked city, because of its 
animals and irresponsible human beings—‘ Shall I not spare 
Nineveh, that great city, in which are more than sixty thousand 
people that cannot discern betwixt their right hand and their left, 
and also much cattle.’ 

“The author whose arguments I am using supposes that our 
domestic animals are less poisoned with the general malignity dif- 
fused over the whole system than others; and that, perhaps, they 
are not now very different from what they were in their original 
state ; and he further expatiates in fields of fancy, and supposes 
that as each species of animal might before the fall represent some 
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specific virtue or power of humanity, and thus exhibit emblems 
and unisons in the universal harmony; so now, in their present 
degeneracy, they show forth, and that but faintly, some specific 
fault or corruption in ourselves, and are but shadows of what is 
silly and vicious or disgusting in mankind; as, for instance, you 
look at a monkey ; it is a ridiculous, a mischievous creature ; may 
he not be a type of some absurd and idle coxcomb, that strats and 
frets and chatters amongst fine people? And I am sure there is 


. many a poor dog on four legs, acting agreeably to his nature, not 


half so despicable as the said dog, with all pretension to rationality, 
religion, and gentility, who is every day guilty of social crimes, 
that if his brother brute committed he would be driven out of town 
with a kettle to his tail. The swine wallows in the mire, it is an 
ugly thing; so is it also swilling its food in a trough; but is it 
half so contemptible an animal as the gourmand who over-eats 
himself, and whose life’s happiness depends upon his palate, and 
‘whose god is his belly?’ and lo, the ferocity of wolves, the cun- 
ning of foxes, the treachery of cats—but what are they to the 
eruelty, and unfaithfulness, and barbarity of mankind? And 
there are faults of which No type can be found amongst the lower 
order of animals—ingratitude and insincerity are but of HUMAN 
growth. And, oh, how many stories could I tell you of the dog, 
the elephant, or even the tiger, that would put to shame the un- 
faithful servant, the false friend, the cruel slanderer. Need we, 
then, be surprised, if some, sick of their experience of human life, 
and smarting under wrongs committed, or fearful of treachery 
and evil to come, have fled from human to brute nature, and ex- 
pended that love on the dog, or even the cat, they feared to lavish 
on one of their own species. ‘ Fie, madam,’ says Captain 
O’Doherty to a lady caressing her lap-dog, and to whom he was 
paying his addresses, but whose wealth was greater than her beauty, 
‘fie, to lavish all your fondness upon a dumb brute, when you 
can find a man whose happiness depends upon the condescension 
of your smile.’ ‘ Ah! sir,’ says the fearful lady (and wealth en- 
joyed by the unmarried female often carries this forfeit), ‘I 
ara quite sure that Fido, my dog, loves me for myself, and there- 
fore I can return his affection ; but I have yet to find that you. or 
any other of your sex, love me rather than my money ; and, there- 
fore, with all the suspicion of the miller, while I fondle my dog— 
* 1 care for no man, no, not I, 
Since no man cares for me.’”’ 

“The learned man whose arguments have just been using, 
having stated, as his premise, that animals think, reason, and 
will, draws the conclusion that they have souls, and, if souls, that 
these souls must be immortal ; for God gave them the benediction 
of immortality when he pronounced them a// very good; and 
though he allows that there are difficulties in the way of deciding 
on the immortality of their souls, he holds that there are greater 
connected with the utter extinction of their being after death. He 
allows, however, that in a future state each will retain its specific 
dignity and quality—the spirit of a man going upwards, and the 
spirit of a beast going downwards, each assuming their proper 
rank ; but with this difference, that beasts will not be liable to 
punishment, because they transgressed not any command, they 
were not disobedient to the will of their Creator. The apostle 
Paul declares they were made subject to vanity, not willingly, not 
by any fault of their own, but by reason of (that is, on account of 
him, that is man) who had subjected them to it in hope. 

‘“*T am sorry that I cannot follow out further the arguments of 
this ingenious and very pious divine, who has been joined in his 
belief of the immortality of animals by many able and religious 
men. Oh! but some may reply to the theorist whose arguments 
I adduce, there is such a monstrous difference between a man and 
a brute! Yes, and so there is between a man and an angel; and 
who can determine the lowest degree of human intelligence, and 
the highest pitch of brutal knowledge? I have a story before me 
of John Clod, the farmer, who went every night tothe ale-house, 
his dog attending him. Clod generally came home drunk ; the 
dog was a teetotaller; Clod made himself worse than a beast, and 
would roll in theditoh, were it not for the dog, who showed his 


wlapebed sates by holding his master by the coat, and 
dragging him home safe from the ditches, ponds, and pits he 
otherwise would have tumbled into. 

‘Understanding, then, according to my author, is but in 
degree ; and, therefore, if slowness of apprehension, narrowness of 
understanding were an exclusion from the other world, what would 
become of a large portion of the human race? Why, our species 
should tremble for the consequence. So many honest fellows 
turned to grass, degraded to the measure of an.ass, and left to 
browse on thistles. Take, for instance, out of Squire Brown’s 
head, his dog, his horse, and his whiskey-punch, and what would 
remain but a vacuum, that his own pointer would be ashamed 
of? Take from Lord Very Soft the aids of his tailor, his hair- 
dresser, and his perfumer—what would he be ?—a butterfly would 
be his superior ; and I have in my eye a group of solemn, sallow, 
lank-haired saturnine half-thinkers, and therefore they cal/ them- 
selves free-thinkers, and they decide they are free from all prejudices, 
because they are full of their own sufficiency, and they know as 
much about logic as a horse does about logarithms. I wish I had 
power to confine them to a room, with a sufficiency of pens, ink, 
and paper—still keeping from them Paine’s Age of Reason, and 
Owen’s Social Bible, and a certain string of stale jokes out of 
the Parson’s Hornbook, about priestcraft and superstition—and 
what would they be? Why, the elephant I have read of, who 
saw a piece of bread so far beyond the bars of his enclosure that 
he could not reach it with his proboscis, and therefore blew it 
against an opposite wall so as to cause it, by the force of his breath, 
to rebound and come within his reach, was a better arguer and a 
sounder philosopher than a whole band of such Socialists. 

‘It is now time, after perhaps too tediously laying down the 
opinion of others, to state my own ; and it is, that I see nothing 
in the structure, or instincts, or intellectual capacities of any 
animal but man, that has a tendency to the renewal of life in another 
world ; observing, as I do, various intellectual powers, capable of 
promoting their own well-being and of contributing to the welfare 
of man, still I find no power of accumulating knowledge. The 
elephant is now no wiser than he was in the days of Alexander ; 
the dog has not learned anything from his forefathers—he has not 
taken advantage of their mistakes or attainments ; the ant advances 
not in the polity of her republic ; the bee was as good a mathema- 
tician a thousand years ago. There is no progression—no power 
of combination ; and this is as it should be; it is the means of up- 
holding God’s original graat of dominion to man. Give animais 
but a sense of power, and a capability of combination, and the 
brute or the insect creation could and would drive man from the 
face of the earth. But what is of still more consequence, I find 
no development whatsoever of the religious principle—not a spark 
of the expectation of another life. With man we see in the lowest 
of his species an expansiveness in the intellectual afid moral 
structure that produces longings for immortality ; and within the 
most darkened of the human race you can light up the aspirations, 
the hopes and fears, connected with another world. Compare in 
this way the lowest of the human family—the Bushmen of South 
Africa, whom Captain Harris in a recent work describes as 
follows :—‘ They usually reside in holes and crannies in rocks ; 
they possess neither flocks nor herds; they are unacquainted with 
agriculture ; they live almost entirely on bulbous roots, locusts, 
reptiles, and the larve of ants; their only dress is a piece of 
leather round their waist ; and their speech resembles rather the 
chattering of monkeys than the language of human beings.’ Now 
there is little or nothing here better than what is found amongst 
many of the inferior animals. But let us take a young Bushman, 
and put his mind under a right educational process, and we shall 
soon excite in him what we must ever fail to do in the young 
monkey, or dog, or elephant. We can communicate to him the 
expansiveness that belongs to an heir of immortality ; within him 
are the germs of faith, hope, and religious love, which do noé exist 
in inferior animals. 

“ Still I hold to my thesis that there are intellectual qualities 





belonging to animals which call for our observation, demand our 
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aid in their development, and which, in proportion as observed 
and respected and developed, will be conducive to the animal’s 
happiness, and to man’s use and profit. Now, I beg to say that I 
do not think that even the best educated amongst us consider, as 
we might and ought to do, the character and claims of even our 
domestic animals—observing them but in the light of things 
created for our use. Welook upon the horse but as the means of 
carrying us along; or on the cow as supplying us with meat and 
milk. To be sure the dog forces himself, almost whether we will 
or not, upon our attention, and even a bull-baiting butcher is con- 
strained to fondle and make much of his dog. Now, what I want, 
is to excite in my readers a greater attention to, and therefore a 
greater respect for, the animals that are domesticated around them. 
I am quite sure that a study of their characters will add greatly to 
our amusement and convenience. I am quite sure that it will in- 
duce us more and more to use our influence in future to protect 
them from abuse, and that as it is very true that the master’s eye 
makes the beast fat, so also the master and mistress’s respect 
will make the beast happy. I remember an observation made to 
me by one of the most gifted of the human race—one of the stars 
of this generation—the poet of nature and of feeling—the good 
‘and the great Mr. Wordsworth—having the honour of a conversa- 
tion with him, after he had made a tour through Ireland—I, in 
the course of it, asked what was the thing that most struck his 
observation here as making us differ from the English; and he, 
without hesitation, said it was the ill-treatment of our horses ; that 
his soul was often, too often, sick within him at the way in which 
he saw these creatures of God abused. Now I am sure you 
will agree with me, that here is a great evil, and you will allow 
that it depends very much on the upper classes to discountenance 
and counteract especially the hard usage of horses. 

‘* Would you believe it, that in Ireland, though there was an 
express act of parliament passed against it 300 years ago, the prac- 
tice of harrowing by horses drawing from the tail, is still resorted 
to ; the following is part of a letter I received yesterday :— 

«¢« The good old custom of harrowing by the tail is still followed 
in Erris. In justice to those who continue the practice, it is said 
that it is not cruel, for the horses submit to it quietly. Indeed, 
some people here assert, that it is the most humane way of doing 
the work ; in proof of which, I shall sketch the following anecdote. 
I was on my way to dine with a worthy old gentleman, who resided 
here on my first arrival, 19 years ago; and observing, as I went 
through the farm, this practice, it was natural for a foreigner to 
express strongly his feelings on the barbarity of the thing. ‘I 
beg your pardon,’ said my host, ‘‘ you are quite mistaken ; for I 
assert, and feel assured [ will induce you to agree with me in opinion 
that it is the most humane way of working the beast, and for this 
reason, that he harrows with more ease to himself.” ‘‘ Impossible,” 
said I. ‘I will prove it to a sailor as you are with ease,’’ re- 
plied the old gentleman. ‘ Pray, when you anchor your ships, 
why do you give them a long scope of cable when it blows hard ?’’ 
** Because,”’ said I, ‘the hold the anchor has of the ground is 
in an inverse ratio to the sine of the angle the cable makes with 
the ground.” ‘‘ Oh!” says my old friend, being neither an 
orangeman nor ribbonman, I know nothing about your signs, 
though I guess at what you mean. Now, if you give a long scope 
of cable to increase the resistance, don’t it stand to reason that a 
short scope must have a contrary effect; and, therefore, must not 
harrowing by the tail be easier to the animal than from the collar, 
inasmuch as, in the latter case, the harrow-rope is shortened by 
the whole length of the horse ?”’ My host, chuckling with delight, 
seemed to consider this argument a floorer. And my, “ But, dear 
sir, there is a vast difference between securing a cable to the bolt 
and making it fast to the rudder pintles,’’ neither diminished his 
glee, nor induced him to change his opinion. He continued 
this practice to, his dying-day: and up to last year it was, and 
now, 1840, it will be, practised. It is hard to break a custom 
attended with no expense. ‘‘ Of what use is a tail,’’ says the 
Erris man, “if not to save all sorts of harness ?’’’ 
yeas {To be concluded.) 


VII 








MUSICAL ANECDOTE, 


OnE morning a neat little gentleman came iuto the shop of Mr. 
Howell, a music-seller of Bristol, and asked to look at some piano- 
forte music, and he laid before him some sonatas of Haydn just 
published. He turned them over and said, ‘‘ No, I don’t like 
these.’”’? Howell replied, ‘‘ Do you see they are by Haydn, Sir ?’’ 
‘‘ Well, Sir, I do; but I wish for something better.’’ ‘ Better !’”’ 
indignantly cried Howell; ‘‘a gentleman of your taste I am not 
anxious to serve ;’? and was turning away, when the customer 
made known that he was Haydn himself. Howellin astonishment 
embraced him ; and the composer was so flattered by the interview, 
that a long and intimate friendship succeeded. — Music and 
Friends. 





CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
No. VI. 
VISIT TO THE FA TE GARDENS, AND RETURN TO MACAO BY 
THE INNER PASSAGE. 
VISIT TO THE FA TE GARDENS. 

As the Fa Te Gardens occupy a place upon the Map, No. 66, 
they deserve a passing notice. They have long been the favourite 
resort of strangers, who find their owner kind and obliging, witha 
superaddition of that courtesy and hospitality for which the Chinese 
are so remarkable. He had about a twelvemonth before m__ first 
visit been unjustly accused of having had some share in a robbery, 
and was thrown into prison, though a great many of his neigh- 
bours went to the magistrate and stated their readiness to lay 
down their own necks if he should be found guilty. In our own 
happy country a man is examined before a magistrate, committed 
for trial, and confined several weeks, who may after all be declared 
innocent by a verdict of his peers; but in this no more harshness 
is used than is necessary to confine his person. In China the 
prison is a most loathsome hell, as they call it themselves,—the 
keepers a demoniacal set of fellows, and the examination a series of 
the most excruciating tortures. To these innocence is as liable 
as guilt. Wealth to excite the longings of official avarice, and the 
mildewed breath of colourable suspicion, will at any time introduce 
the most virtuous man in China to all the horrors of such an or- 
deal. Of this the worthy fellow who entertained us with tea, and 
so forth, could give usa striking example in the recent history of 
himself. For though he was acquitted, his sufferings had been of 
no ordinary kind, and wouid have been still more fearful had he 
not paid liberally for his release. 

The principal characteristic of a Chinese garden consists in low 
parapet walls, or fences of earthenware ballusters, which run in 
lines, or surround the severai compartments into which the ground 
is divided. On the broad top or cornice of these are ranged pots 
of orange, lee che, and many other kinds of fruit trees in a dwarf 
condition. This practice is highly favourable to the development 
and flavour of the fruit, qualities that generally bear an inverse 
ratio to the magnitude of thetree. To increase the effect, the pots 
were ranged in tiers one above another in certain parts of the 
garden, like our greenhouses. These dwarf trees, so often loaded 
with their large and well-tasted fruitage, are obtained by what I 
may term the Asiatic:mode of propagation, which is executed in 
the following way :—A quantity of soil prepared for the purpose is 
applied to the branch of a tree, and allowed to remain in form of a 
tumid knot, till a number of roots are shot into it, when it is cut 
off, and planted in one of the pots just referred to. By this simple 
method the Chinese gardener can obtain a young tree of any size 
he pleases, which, after having been thus taught to provide for 
itself, will scarcely feel the difference occasioned by its removal 
from the parent stock. He is aware that the branch derives its 
nourishment through the bark, and therefore pares it off before 
he applies the ball of earth. It is customary with him to get the 
young shoot in a position inclined at an angle of 45° to the hori- 
zon, to promote budding, and to place it below the general sweep of 
cold winds at the same time. The last time I visited the Fa Te,which 
was in Nov. 21, 1828, orange trees formed no inconsiderable, part 
of the display, and were then in full leaf. A middling-sized 
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pot was sold for half a dollar, and one of large dimensions for 
three-fourths of the same. The chrysanthemums were all in their 
prime, and made a garish figure with the imperial yellow; some 
pretty sorts of bamboo occupied some of the pots, which, like all 
other plants subject to cultivation, runs into many varieties, differ- 
ing from each other in size, texture of the leaf, colour of the stem, 
andsoon. They are all great favourites with the natives, not 
less for their utility than for their beauty. A shrub with small 
leaves and white flowers, called by the gardener yu su, was seen 
in several pots. It has a very odd and fantastic stem which com- 
mends it much to the Chinese, who see in it the natural emblems 
of antiquated tastes and fashions. Neatness is one of the leading 
features of a Chinaman’s garden, and I think I may add simplicity 
is another. The small assortment of plants and the frequent oc- 
currence of parapet walls are apt to give his pleasure-ground a 
sameness, which he endeavours to relieve by the introduction of 
rock-work of the most grotesque and fanciful kind. Nature has 
provided him with a broken sort of limestone, full of caverns and 
rough with ridges, of which, when fragments are piled up by the 
best reference to symmetry, they compose a rock with all the 
radest touches of chance about it. 

Our visits to the Fa Te gardens are generally made in pleasure- 
boats belonging to foreign residents, as the boat-women are not 
allowed to carry strangers thither. Each one in his turn among the 
passengers addresses himself to the labour of the oar, which, as we 
have to steer our way among so many hundreds of craft, is often 
of the most perplexing sort. The hour of sunset is the time for 
the principal meal among the Chinese; and hence it is usually one 
of great tranquillity, for they are of all people I ever met with 
most impatient of interruption at the season of refreshment. As 
we glide upon the smooth surface of the river, the stork sweeps 
over our heads in an oblique direction, retiring from its day’s work 
to rest at night. He knows the hour of the day from the impres- 
sion which the elements of light, heat, and air make upon it, and 
moves in synchronous cadence with man in the grateful vicissitudes 
of labour and repose. 


RETURN TO MACAO. 


Tne first preliminary of a little voyage from Canton to Macao 
by the Inner passage, is an application to the Custom-house for a 
chop, or licence, as only native vessels are allowed to go by that 
route. A day or two after this is obtained, a party of Custom- 
house officers seat themselves in one of the long passages, on the 
two sides of which the dwellings and warehouses of each hong, or 
factory, are built, and our goods and chattels are brought and placed 
at their feet. The trunks are examined one by one, and after rc- 
ceiving a stamp, are surrendered again to the owner’s care, who 
may change or modify their contents at his pleasure or convenience, 
80 great a reliance is there placed upon the honour of the “ fan- 
kwei,’”’ 

At the hour appointed, the porters belonging to the house- 
hold where the stranger has lodged, place the trunks, boxes, and 
all the other items in slings, and bear them cheerfully down to the 
landing-place, with as little trouble to the owner as possible. 
Every variety of articles for ease and comfort accompany the train, 
and nothing remains for him to do but to walk in company with 
some of his friends to the spot, where a plank or a tanka-boat will 
convey him to the junk or passage-boat. He finds this with an 
ample room fitted up with broad benches whereon he may lie at 
night, or rest by day. This roomis quadrangular, and occupies 
the middle of the vessel. Behind it is usually one .of less dimen- 
sions, for the use of the attendants, where they smoke and talk in 
friendly chit-chat till alate hour, unless checked by the reproof of 
their masters, who find their slumbers impeded by such never- 
ending gossip. The roof of these twin apartments forms an elevated 
deck, which affords space for exercise, when cold or tedium renders 
it desirable. The fore part or forecastle of the vessel has its deck 
Just raised above the surface of the water, to allow the rowers to 
reach it with a commanding sweep of their oars. The hind part 
or stern is surrounded by high bulwarks, and furnishes room for 





the circulation of the tiller, the cooking-stoves, and the several 
messes of the crew. It was always my fortune to start either in 
the night or at day-fall, so that fancy had full scope to make the 
best use she could of the outlines that were drawn upon the sombre 
skirts of night. Our course lies at firstamong islands, which, ‘hough 
low, and for that reason deficient in variety, are nevertheless 
clothed with a most lively verdure, and bear striking testimony to 
the skill, taste, and industry of the people. The channels running 
between the different islands and islets are often very shallow, and 
as the Chinese mariner never seems to have hit ‘upon the method 
of ascertaining his position by any pre-established waymarks, or 
of settling the site of any shoal or flat by noting the coincidence 
of two or more well distinguished objects, he not unfrequently 
runs his vessel aground, where a few grains of skill or caution 
would have saved him from such a mortifying calamity. In one 
of my passages, we started at sun-down, and as the north wind 
was in our favour, we hoped to reached Macao in twenty-four 
hours ; but while we were reckoning up our chances of wind 
and tide, the helmsman ran the bark ashore, which threw a most 
unwelcome discord into the midst of our harmonious calculations. 
It was a cold night, but the rowers instantly stripped off their 
clothes and plunged into the water to thrust off the head, and 
turn it into deep water. Their wit and their zeal were by no 
means well matched, and so their efforts availed nothing. Then, 
at the suggestion of a passenger, they carried out an anchor, but 
placed it so inconsiderately, that when they began to heave upon 
their miserable capstan, they drew her further upon the shore, so 
thet, in seamen’s language, we were nearly “high and dry.”” My 
friends, who understood what was to be done, interposed, but to no 
purpose ; their counsel was thrown away, and their impatience un- 
availing, for the boatmen were confounded, and every one of their 
ill-judged and desultory efforts seemed to make matters worse 
than they were before. It is on such occasions that one gets a 
glance at the real character of the people : while they are suffered 
to take their own course, or have leisure to collect themselves, 
they succeed very well; but when surprise is not allowed to 
seek a cure from delay, a Chinaman is powerless. Aware of this 
feature in the character of the nation, I endeavoured to soothe my 
angry companions, who took the benefit of my advice, and retired 
to their couches, while the natives sat or lay down to compose 
their ruffled spirits. While we slept, the®found means to get the 
boat off, by the help of the tide ; and when some of us awoke a few 
hours after, we were surprised to see that we were gliding smoothly 
towards our destination. We stopped at Sinnai or Isze ne, a 
town upon.the north-western corner of Heanghshan ; but as this 
took place in the night, I cannot tell from observation what sort 
of place it is, but heard that it was only a group of houses, with 
little in the way of edifice to attract attention, or to impress the 
memory. Our business here is merely to present a certain paper 
to the custom-house officer upon duty, who, getting no fee for his 
pains, is not always very prompt in discharging the formal duty 
imposed upon him by our call. The following day we usually find . 
ourselves in thé midst of a wide expanse of water studded with 
islands, which would present a magnificent spectacle if viewed 
from the top of a pagoda. The several islands which correspond 
to the Bogue, are, like the islands there, well distinguished for 
their bluff or hump-backed form. One side is steep, and ter- 
minates abruptly ; the other, convex and protuberant. The 
character I have termed couching, as the outline is like that of a 
beast reposing upon the ground with its head erect, as if watching 
for its prey. In some places, they were nearly bare of herbage ; 
in others with only a slight sprinkling of green. Many extensive 
fields were covered in the month of September with crops of the 
late rice, and offered an agricultural picture of no ordinary interest. 
In many parts of the river the poor find immense beds of oyster- 
shells, which they take up and sell for making lime. Chalk is not 
found in China : this we learn from the fact, that all their flints 
which they use for striking a light are foreign ; for where chalk is 
found, there also flints may be had. This reduces the Chinese to 
the necessity of looking to the sea for his lime ; and there Providence 
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has laid him up a store sufficient for all his wants. In a medical 
work treating upon the remedies proper for various cutaneous dis- 
orders, the author, when he recommends lime, thinks it right to 
teach his reader how it may be obtained. Take, says he, a cer- 
tain quantity of oyster-shells, and burn them in a hole of the 
ground till all the steam has escaped, and they will be reduced toa 
fine powder, which you may apply with or without water to the 
sores in question. Had I not been aware that this was the com- 
mon mode, I should have imagined that the writer ascribed a part 
of the virtue to the particular way in which the lime’was prepared. 
I have often heard it adverted to with surprise, that the assiduous 
Chinese should not have exhausted these beds, seeing that they are 
always drawing upon their resources. Some cf the Chinese that 
live upon the river in boats, and maintain themselves by breeding 
ducks in the artificial way, have a very forlorn appearance, which 
is owing to the neglect of the hair, the skin, and the vestments. 
Whether they be more stricken with poverty than their more 
seemly looking countrymen, I know not, but suspect that it is their 
distance from town that makes them so careless, while it compels 
them to pay a higher price for what they buy, and to demand a 
lower one for what they sell. It is truly instructive to reflect upon 
the nice calculations we must enter into, before we can account for 
the comparative poverty or affluence of the labouring classes. The 
fishermen upon the river have a very ingenious method of taking 
the fish by means ofa net suspended from one end of a long bam- 
boo pole, which rests upon a fulcrum, like the beam of a balance. 
The fisher takes hold of the other end, and, availing himself of the 
property of the lever, raises or depresses his net at pleasure. 

Near a village not far above the chief town of the district, called 
Hwang poo, the plantations of mulberry trees refreshed our eyes 
with their verdure, and the regularity of their lines of arrange- 
ment. They are not allowed to assume the form of trees, since 
the leaves are larger and more juicy when gathered from a shrub, 
than when plucked from a tree. The difference is something like 
that between youth and old age among us, and would excite sad 
reflections in us all, did we not perceive that the heart softens, the 
intellect mellows, by time, and there is a never-fading youth for 
the good in another and better world. Near this spot I sketched 
a cluster of hills variegated with knolls, protuberances, and wind- 
ing valleys. The Pinus sinensis is scattered over many hills, 
sometimes in thin and @istant clumps, at others in well-set groves. 
It braves the keen blasts of the north-east wind, and disregards the 
hungry soil in which it is planted, generally, I believe, by the 
hand of nature. Its stem is knotty, and seldom attains a con- 
siderable height; the leaves are in pairs, like those of the Scotch fir, 
but ofa finer description ;—the cone is not unlike that of Scotch 
fir ;—circumstances which induced some to think it the same. It is 
in full flower during the coldest part of the year, and seems to re- 
joice in the chill blast, while the traveller is shivering under its 
shelter. It yields a fine banquet for botanical investigation, when 
the other parts of nature are stripped of all their essential 
honours. 

As we draw near to the city of Heangshan, our landscape greatly 
improves, as the pine trees assume a goodlier size and form, cover 
the tops of the hills, and present a sylvan scene. The river is 
fringed with clusters of bamboo, which wave their high and 
plumy tops in the passing gale. Little variety, however, appears 
in the trees ; one must be content with the pine and the bamboo, 
with here and there something of a different figure. The first 
object that excites your attention is a lofty pagoda upon the top 
of a hill, as if it were intended to get near heaven by it to offer 
prayers for propitious seasons, though I am not aware that this 
practice is ever resorted to. The town, or rather, as I said, the 
city, of Heangshan, is a Sac-simile of all other Chinese towns in 
the south, a collection of buildings without anything in the way of 
architecture to keep the rest in good liking. Boats of various 
sizes crowd the river, and houses skirt its banks, where all is busi- 
ness, health, and good-humour. Where the dwelling does not 
abut upon the margin of the briny tide, there a wall is reared, and 
perforated by a gate, over which a sentence, conveying in brief 





and pithy terms the supreme good, or the primal wish, of the in. 
mates, is written. We were obliged to stay an hour near the 
custom-house, till a couple of officials had done us the honour of 
a visit. They were dressed on one occasion in the blue gown and 
tasseled hat of the country, and had a sleek and comfortable 
bearing. They solicited a little writing-paper, which they adroitly 
thrust into their leggings or netherstocks, and drank off a glass of 
cherry-brandy with much satisfaction. They set great value upon 
our paper, a compliment which we might return them in reference 
to their own. On another occasion, we had to wait a long time 
before the officers could find leisure to come on board, and so were 
fain to put up with delay as well as we could, but not with an ex- 
ceeding good grace, as we were anxious to reach Macao in time 
to see our friends ere bed-time. The cause of delay was not at 
first apparent ; but we supposed that the chief magistrate was 
hearing a cause, as we saw him seated in a large semicircle of 
officers, with great dignity and composure. At length we learned 
that his honour was looking at a trial of strength and skill among 
a few candidates for the reputation of being the best swimmer, 
Each man in his turn displayed his talents and perseverance in 
effort, till all had tried their hand. They were required, I think, 
for some naval service ; but my recollection is imperfect, or I did 
not ascertain the truth sufficiently to be positive about the matter. 

The last time I returned by the Inner passage, the officers met 
with cold entertainment from the chief individual among us ; and, 
though a modicum of paper was bestowed upon each, they rose 
from their seats to say farewell with a cloud upon their counte- 
nances. One of the twain was a man well stricken in years, and 
felt some difficulty in mounting the deck. In the midst of his 
perplexity, I seized his arm, and lifted him up with the most cour- 
teous action I was master of. This little act of civility had « 
magic effect upon his visage ; the air and mien thereof were im- 
mediately changed, he smiled and bowed most politely. We are 
told in the best of books, that a cup of cold water, accompanied 
by the authentic feelings of kindness, shall not lose its reward, 
which is in some sort true in China ; for the merest act of attention, 
a word, a smile, or a look, flowing from the same source, finds a 
spontaneous recompense among a grateful and admiring people. 
In the summer season, or when the weather is mild, our boat is 
usually surrounded by the skiffs or tanka-boats which are em- 
ployed in conveying persons across the river. They are manned, 
if one may use the term, by women, whose husbands, fathers, 
sons, or brothers, find employment upon the land. These healthy, 
happy, and good-looking creatures take an appropriate share in 
the maintenance of the family to which they belong, not from 
accidental compulsion, but from early habit and discipline. A 
little girl seizes an oar as soon as she is able to wield it, which 
renders her familiar with laborious exertion. She takes a humble 
part in dressing a meal, cleans a fish, pares a vegetable, or washes 
the rice, and thus becomes acquainted with all the various methods 
of cookery, in which the Chinese poor excel the poor of all other 
nations. She commences early to receive money for her toil, and 
is sent to shop with. the full understanding that she must make 
the best bargain she is able; in this way she is initiated into the 
mysteries of economy, and learns in her measure how to be frugal 
in small expenses, that she may be bounteous in great ones. 

As I was reflecting upon the lively scenes of Heangshan, where 
labour seemed to constitute amusement, and the end of living its 
expected rewards,—and marking the health, happiness, and plenty 
around me,—I sketched the following brief outline of a system of 
political economy :—Here, thought I, is an overteeming popula- 
tion, which, with its characteristic industry, yields an enormous 
amount of ‘‘ capital’ in labour. This labour yields an abundance 
of useful articles, besides all the necessaries and comforts of life. 
A large supply in the market renders these comforts and necessa- 
ries cheap, and of easy purchase, This makes money valuable, as 
a little will go a great way ; and this engenders frugality. ‘‘ Each 
cash, or tenth part of a penny, will fetch me something worth 
having at the shop, therefore I must mind how I spend it,’’ is the 
logic of a Chinaman. As all the requisites of life are of easy at- 
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tainment, a youth finds no hindrance in obeying the dictates of 
nature, and therefore soon lays bya little money to buy him a 
heautiful wife. And this brings us back to the point from whence 
we started, namely, a teeming population. Here is a theory kind 
and easy, that needs not to have recourse to banishment under 
the name of emigration, nor to the unfeeling love of celibacy 
—a theory that may lift up its head without blushing towards 
Him who said, “ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.”” 

After we leave the town of Heangshan, the passage becomes deep 
and narrow, and thus assumes more evidently the form of a river. 
The banks are skirted by lofty hills, and, in many places, adorned 
by copses of our old friend, the pine-tree, which here puts on its 
best looks, by obtaining a shelter from the easterly winds. The 
hills on the island of Heangshan increase in height towards the 
south end, where we behold a group of lofty summits, which pre- 
sent a barren appearance. These lofty summits, and the pinna- 
cles that flank them, are seen very easily from Macao, which 
stands upon a peninsula, in which the island terminates in a 
southern direction. In our course through the inner passage, we 
view the western aspect of these mountains, which is by far the 
best ; for here the grass is more copiously sown, and the shrub 
and the tree more frequent. At night some of the ridges pre- 
sented a very sublime appearance, as the natives had set fire to 
the dried grass, by way of manure for the next year’s crop ; which 
in these parts is not used as fodder for cattle, but as fuel for man, 
These passages are not free from pirates ; and so our Chinese crew 
were alarmed on one occasion by the suspicious outside of a junk, 
as it loomed through the misty shades of night. As means of 
self-defence, they fetched from below two long guns of rude work- 
manship, and mounted them upon their proper supporters. The 
passengers, too, began to inquire what sort of weapons they could 
hest arm themselves withal, as they were very short and deficient in 
this respect. But the imaginary pirates turned out to be as harm- 
less as ourselves, and so our preparations were unnecessary, though 
dictated by sound prudence, as many of these sea-robbers are cruel 
as well as thievish. 

As we have to weather and steer round the island, called in the 
map No.66, the Lapa, our course is necessarily slow, since the wind 
that was fair for winding round its western side is foul when we 
attempt to round the eastern. And here we have one of those 
little trials which by being borne ill becomes a great one. In full 
persuasion and hope that we should reach our anchorage by nine 
or ten this evening, we are buffeting with contrary winds, heavy 
showers, and a ruffled sea. Our mariners become indifferent, or 
manage with a slack, and not unfrequently with a very unskilful, 
hand ; and we lose the best earthly companion we have—patience. 
The last time I came to Macao, we had a specimen of all these 
little mortifications, enlarged by our impatience into very great 
ones. My concern arose from a lacquered box, which contained 
the different items of a Chinese lady’s dress. This the whinisical 
Tartar magistrate has made a contraband article, and so I could 
obtain no chop, or permit, by the payment of a regular duty. 
It was easy at Canton to put it into one of the trunks which had 
the custom-house stamp upon it; but at Macao these trunks are 
examined, and a fresh duty levied upon them; and I had reason 
to fear that my favourite items of female splendour would be 
seized, and my servants punished for conniving at the transaction. 
This made me very anxious to land at night; but herein I was 

disappointed, and obliged to content myself with the dawn of the 
following day. ‘‘ But what shall I do with the objects of my soli- 
citude? Take them out of the box, and wrap them up in my cloak, 
and then, with my umbrella wielded spear-fashion, I think I shall 
be able to dispute the matter with any Chinese tide-waiter who 
may think proper to interfere with me.” I landed in alittle bark, 
trudged with firm but rapid step over the slippery rocks, and 
at length reached my dwelling in safety. A few grains of thought, 
and a little promptitude, will seldom fail to rescue us from dif- 
ficulty whenever we allow wisdom to take the reins out of the 
hands of impatience. 





THE DEATH OF ROBIN HOOD, 


His pulse was faint, his eye was dim 
And pale his brow of pride; 

He heeded not the monkish hymn 
‘They chaunted by his side, 


He knew his parting hour was come ; 
And fancy wander'd now 

To freedom’s rude andlawless home, 
Beneath the forest bough. 


A faithful follower, standing by, 
Ask’d where he would be laid ; 
Then round the chieftain’s languid eye 
A lingering lustre play’d, 


“ Now raise me on my dying bed, 
Bring here my trusty bow, 
And, ere I join the silent dead, 
My arm that spot shall show,” 


They raised him on his couch, and set 
The casement open wide : 

Once more with vain and fond regret 
Fair Nature’s face he eyed. 


With kindling glance and throbbing heart, 
One parting look he cast-— 

Sped on its way the feather’d dart, 
Sank back, and breath’d his Jast! 


And where it fell they dug his grave, 
Beneath the greenwood tree ;< 
Meet resting-place for one so brave, 


So lawless, frank, and free. 
BERNARD BAuTOoN, 





DESCRIPTION OF A ZEENAHNAH. 


Mrs. Meer Hassan Att, from whose work on the Mussul- 
mauns of India the following description of the zeenahnah, or 
apartments set apart for the use of the female part of the family, is 
transcribed, is an English lady married to a Mahommedan; a 
singulargconnexion, which we do not know enough of the lady's 
history to account for, but which gave her, during a long residence 
in India, peculiar facilities for obtaining an intimate and familiar 
knowledge of the domestic relations of the followers of Mohammed, 
or, as she spells the name of the prophet, Mahumud. The book 
is, accordingly, full of interesting details, so that in turning over 
the leaves, we were at a loss which passage to select as a sample of 
the whole ; but, considering that the description of a European 
lady’s boudoir would undoubtedly interest an Asiatic dame, we 
fixed upon the zeenahnah, for the gratification of our fair English 
friends. 

‘‘ Before,’ says Mrs. Meer Ali Hassan, “ I introduce the ladies 
of a zeenahnah to your notice, I propose giving you a description 
of their apartments. 

‘¢ Imagine to yourself a tolerably sized quadrangle, three sides 
of which is occupied by habitable buildings, and the fourth by 
kitchens, offices, lumber rooms, &c.; leaving in the centre an 
open court-yard. The habitable buildings are raised a few steps 
from the court; a line of pillars forms the front of the building, 
which has no upper rooms ; the roof is flat, and the sides and back 
without windows, or any aperture through which ait can be re- 
ceived, The sides and back are merely high walls forming an 
enclosure, and the only air is admitted from the fronts of the 
dwelling-place facing the court-yard. The apartments are divided 
into long halls, the extreme corners having small rooms or dark 
closets, purposely built for the repository of valuables or stores ; 
doors are fixed to these closets, which are the only places I have 
seen with them in a zeeniahnah or mahul (house or cB wee occupied 
by females): the floor is either of beaten earth, bricks, or stones; 
boarded floors are not yet introduced. 

‘¢ As they have neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
or privacy is secured by means of thick wadded curtains, made to 
fit each opening between the pillars. Some zeenahnahs have two 
rows of pillars in the halls, with wadded curtains to each ; thus 
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forming two distinct halls, as occasion may serve, or greater 
warmth be required : this is a convenient arrangement where the 
establishment of servants, slaves, &c., is extensive. 

‘¢ The wadded curtains are called purdahs; these are sometimes 
made of woollen cloth, but more generally of coarse calico, of two 
colours, in patchwork style, striped, vandyked, or in some other 
ingeniously contrived and ornamented way, according to their 
individual taste. 

‘* Besides the purdahs, the openings between the pillars have 
blinds neatly made of bamboo strips, wove together with coloured 
cords: these are called jhillmuns, or cheeks. Many of them are 
painted green; others are more gaudy, both in colour and variety 
of patterns. These blinds constitute a real comfort to every one 
in India, as they admit air when let down, and at the same time 
shut out flies and other annoying insects ; besides which the ex- 
treme glare is shaded by them,—a desirable object to foreigners 
in particular. 

*¢ The floors of the halls are first matted with the coarse date- 
leaf matting of the country, over which is spread shutteringhies 
(thick cotton carpets, peculiarly the manufacture of the Upper 
Provinces of India, wove in stripes of blue and white, or shades of 
blue); a white calico carpet covers the shutteringhie, on which 
the females take their seat. 

‘‘The bedsteads of the family are placed, during the day, in 
lines at the back of the halls, to be moved at pleasure to any 
chosen spot for the night’s repose; often into the open court- 
yard, for the benefit of the pure air. They are all formed on one 
principle, differing only in size and quality ; they stand about half- 
a-yard from the floor, the legs round and broad at bottom, narrow- 
ing as they rise towards the frame, which is laced over with a thick 
cotton tape, made for the purpose, and plaited in checquers, and 
thus rendered soft, or rather elastic, and very pleasant to recline 
upon. The legs of these bedsteads are in some instances gold, 
silver gilt, or pure silver; others have enamel paintings on fine 
wood; the inferior grades have them merely of wood painted plain 
and varnished: the servants’ bedsteads are of the common mango 
wood without ornament, the lacing of these for the sacking being 
of elastic string manufactured from the fibre of the cocoa-nut. 

‘Such are the bedsteads of every class of people. They seldom 
have mattresses ; a soojinee (white quilt) is spread on the lacing, 
over which a calico sheet, is tied at each corner of the bedstead with 
cords and tassels ; several thin flat pillows of beaten cotton for 
the head,—a muslin sheet for warm weather, and a well-wadded 
ruzzie (coverlid) for winter, is all these children of Nature deem 
essential to their comfort in the way of sleeping. They have no 
idea of night-dresses ; the same suit that adorns a lady is retained 
both night and day, until a change be needed. The single article 
exchanged at night is the deputtah, and that only when it happens 
to be of silver tissue or embroidery, for which a muslin or calico 
sheet is substituted. 

‘The very highest circles have the same habits in common 
with the meanest ; but those who can afford shawls of Cashmere 
prefer them for sleeping in, when the cold weather renders them 
bearable. Blankets are never used, except by the poorest peasantry, 
who wear them in lieu of better garments night and day in the 
winter season: they are always black, the natural colour of the 
wool. The ruzzie of the higher orders are generally made of silk 
of the brightest hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed muslin of 
assimilating colour ; they are usually bound with broad silver 
ribands, anc sometimes bordered with gold brocaded trimmings. 
The middling classes have fine chintz ruzzies, and the servants and 
slaves coarse ones of the same material; but all are on the same 
plan, whether fora queen or the meanest of her slaves, differing 
only in the quality of the material. 

‘‘The mistress of the house is easily distinguished by her seat 
of honour in the hall ofa zeenahnah ; a musnud not being allowed 
to any other person but the lady of the mansion. 

“The musnud carpet is spread on the floor, if possible near to a 
pillar about the centre of the hall, and is made of many varieties 
of fabric,—gold cloth, quilted silk, brocaded silk, velvet, fine 
chintz, or whatever may suit the lady’s taste, circumstances, or 
convenience. It is about two yards square, and generally bordered 
or fringed, on which is placed the all-important musnud. This 
article may be understood by those who have seen a lace-maker’s 
pillow in England, excepting only that the musnud is about twenty 
times the size of that useful little article in the hands of our indus- 
trious villagers. The musnud is covered with gold cloth, silk, 
velvet, ‘or calico, with square pillows to correspond, for the elbows, 
the:knees, &c. This is the seat of honour, to be invited to share 
which with the lady owner is a mark of favour to an equal or 





inferior ; when a superior pays a visit of honour, the prided seat is 
usually surrendered to her, and the lady of the house takes her 
place most humbly on the very edge of her own carpet. 

“ Looking-glasses or ornamental furniture are very rarely to be 
seen in the zeenahnahs, even of the very richest females. Chairs 
and sofas are produced when English visitors are expected; but 
the ladies of Hindoostaun prefer the usual mode of sitting and 
lounging on the carpet: and as for tables, I suppose not one gen- 
tlewoman of the whole country has ever been seated at one; and 
very few, perhaps, have any idea of their useful purposes, all their 
meals being served on the floor, where dusthakhawns (table-cloths 
we should call them) are spread, but neither knives, forks, spoons, 
glasses, or napkins, so essential to the comfortable enjoyment of a 
meal amongst Europeans. But those who never knew such com. 
forts have no desire for the indulgence, nor taste to appreciate 
them. 

‘* On the several occasions, amongst native society, of assembling 
in large parties, as at births and marriages, the halls, although 
extensive, would be inadequate to accommodate the whole party. 
They then have awnings of white calico, neatly flounced with 
muslin, supported on poles fixed in the court-yard, and connecting 
the open space with the great hall, by wooden platforms which are 
brought to a line with the building, and covered with shutteringhie 
and white carpets, to correspond with the floor-furniture of the 
hali ; and here the ladies sit by day and sleep by night very com- 
fortably, without feeling any great inconvenience from the absence 
of their bedsteads, which could never be arranged for the accom- 
modation of so large an assemblage—nor is it ever expected. 

‘The usually barren look of these almost unfurnished halls 
is on such occasions quite changed, when the ladies are as- 
sembled in their various dresses; the brilliant display of 
jewels, the glittering drapery of their dress, the various expres- 
sions of countenance, and different figures, the multitude of 
female attendants and slaves, the children of all ages and sizes in 
their variously ornamented dresses, are subjects to attract both the 
eye and the mind of an observing visitor ! and the hall, which when 
empty appeared desolate and comfortless, thus filled, leaves nothing 
wanting to render the scene attractive. 

“The buzz of human voices, the happy playfulness of the 
children, the chaste singing of the domenies, fill up the animated 
picture. I have sometimes passed an hour or two in witnessing 
their innocent amusements, without any feeling of regret for the 
brief sacrifice of time I had made. I am free to confess, however, 
that I have returned to my tranquil home with increased delight 
after having witnessed the bustle of a zeenahnah assembly. At 
first I pitied the apparent monotony of their lives ; but this feel- 
ing has worn away by intimacy with the people who are thus pre- 
cluded from mixing generally with the world. They are happy 
in their confinement ; and, never having felt the sweets of liberty, 
would not know how to use the boon if it were to be granted 
them. As the bird from the nest immured in a cage is both 
cheerful and contented, so are these females. They have not, it is 
true, many intellectual resources; but they have naturally good 
understandings, and, having learned their duty, they strive to fulfil 
it. So far as T have had any opportunity of making personal 
observations on their general character, they appear to me obedient 
wives, dutiful daughters, affectionate mothers, kind mistresses, 
sincere friends, and liberal benefactors to the distressed poor. 
These are their moral qualifications ; and in their religious duties 
they are zealous in performing the several ordinances which they 
have been instructed by their parents or husbands to observe. If 
there be any merit in obeying the injunctions of their lawgiver, 
those whom I have known most intimately deserve praise, since 
‘ they are faithful in that they profess.’ 

“To ladies accustomed from infancy to confinement, this is by 
no means irksome; they have their employments and their 
amusements, and. though these are not exactly to our taste, nor 
suited to our mode of education, they are not the less relished by 
those for whom they were invented. They perhaps wonder equally 
at some of our modes of dissipating time, and fancy we might 
spend it more profitably. Be that as it may, the Mussulmaun 
ladies, with whom I have been long intimate, appear to me always 
happy, contented, and satisfied with the seclusion to which they 
were born ; they desire no other, and I have ceased to regret they 
cannot be made partakers of that freedom of intercourse with the 
world we deem so essential to our happiness, since their health 
suffers nothing from that confinement, by which they are preserved 
from a variety of snares and temptations; besides which, they 
would deem it disgraceful in the highest degree to mix indiscri+ 
minately with men who are not relations. They are educated 
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from infancy for retirement, and they can have no wish that the 
eustom should be changed, which keeps them apart from the 
society of men who are not very nearly related to them. Female 
society is unlimited, and that they enjoy without restraint. 

“A lady, whose friendship I have enjoyed from my first 
arrival in India, heard me very Often speak of the different 

laces I had visited, and she fancied her happiness very 
much depended on seeing a river and a bridge. I under- 
took to gain permission from her husband and father that 
the treat might be permitted ; they, however, did not approve of 
the lady being gratified, and I was vexed to be obliged to convey 
the disappointment to my friend. She very mildly answered me, 
‘IT was much to blame to request what I knew was improper for 
me to be indulged in; I hope my husband and family will not be 
displeased with me for my childish wish: pray make them under- 
stand how much I repent of my folly. I shall be ashamed to 
speak on the subject when we meet.’ 

“J was anxious to find out the origin of secluding females in 
the Mussulmaun societies of Hindoostaun, as I could find no 
example in the Mosaic law, which appears to have been the pattern 
Mahumud followed generally in domestic habits. I am told by 
the best possible authority, that the first step towards the seclu- 
sion of females occurred in the life of Mahumud, by whose com- 
mand the face and figure of women were veiled on their going 
from home, in consequence of some departure from strict pro- 
priety in one of his wives (Ayashur, the daughter of Omir); she 
is represented to have been a very beautiful woman, and was 
travelling with Mahumud on a journey in Arabia. 

“The beautiful Ayashur, on her camel, was separated from the 
party; she arrived at the serai (inn, or halting-place) several 
hours after they had encamped, and declared that her delay was 
occasioned by the loss of a silver bangle from her ancle, which 
after some trouble she had discovered, and which she produced in 
a bruised state in testimony of her assertion. Mahumud was dis- 
pleased, and her father enraged beyond measure at his daughter’s 
exposing herself to the censure of the public, by allowing anything 
to detach her from the party. Mahumud assuaged Omir’s anger 
by a command then first issued, ‘That all females, belonging to 
the faithful, should be compelled to wear a close veil over their 
face and figure whenever they went abroad.’ 

“In Arabia and Persia the females are allowed to walk or ride 
out with a sort of hooded cloak, which falls over the face, and has 
two eye-holes for the purpose of seeing their way. They are to 
be met with in the streets of those countries without a suspicion of 
impropriety when thus habited. 

“The habit of strict seclusion, however, originated in Hindoo- 
staun with Tamerlane the conqueror of India. 

“When Tamerlane with his powerful army entered India, he 
issued a proclamation to all-his followers to the following purport, 
‘ As they were now in the land of idolatry, and amongst a strange 
people, the females of their families should be strictly concealed 
from the view of strangers ;’ and Tamerlane himself invented the 
several covered conveyances which are to the present period of the 
Mussulmaun history in use, suited to each grade of female rank 
in society. And the better to secure them from all possibility of 
contamination by their new neighbours, he commanded that they 
should be confined to their own apartments and behind the pur- 
dah, disallowing any intercourse with males of their own persua- 
sion even, who were not related by thenearest ties, and making it 
acrime in any female who should willingly suffer her person to 
be seen by men of the prescribed limits of consanguinity.”’ 





ANECDOTE OF THE ELDER SHERIDAN. 


Ar a trial in the Court of Exchequer in that city (Dublin), of a 
cause wherein Mr. Sheridan had a friend principally concerned, 
Mr. Sheridan’s evidence was of the utmost consequence to his 
friend. He accordingly appeared in court. The leading counsel 
for his friend most ably supported his cause, and, to corroborate 
his arguments the more forcibly, he frequently urged the evidence 
of so very respectable a gentleman as Mr. Sheridan, who came 
there to support his client’s cause. There was not a single doubt 
entertained in the whole court of the integrity of Mr. Sheridan ;— 
even from the chief baron to the attorney’s clerk, all were con- 
vinced he was not prejudiced dishonourably in behalf of his friend. 
But the barrister who was employed upon the other side, laying 
hold of his learned brother’s repeatedly terming Mr. Sheridan a 
gentleman, commenced his harangue with one of those illiberal, 
oecause general reflections, which his learning, and in every other 





respect gentlemanly manners, should have taught him to avoid, 
and more particularly so pointedly to apply to Mr. Sheridan. 

“¢ My lord,’”’ said he, “I am afraid we shall be shortly at a loss 
to know who to distinguish by the respectable appellation of gen- 
tleman. Why, gentleman, instead of being reputed honourable 
among us, will be meant by those who choose to reproach and 
insult us but as a cant phrase, to procure to us the scorn of the 
vulgar, to bring us real gentlemen to a level with the lawless mob. 
My learned brother calls a stage-player, an actor in tragedies and 
comedies, a gentleman! Tell it not in Gath, let it not be heard 
in the streets of Ascalon, that a common player should, in a high 
court of justice, be termed a gentleman! I have heard, indeed, 
of gentlemen soldiers, gentlemen sailors, and of gentlemen tailors ! 
but I must confess I never before now heard of, or saw, a gentle- 
man player !”? 

On this occasion Mr. Sheridan never acted a part better in his 
life; for, as Lord Mansfield observed to Mr. Macklin, when he 
had prudently compromised matters with some gentleman who had 
injured him highly, ‘* that he never saw him so much in character 
before,’’ or words to that effect,—so Sheridan repressed his indig- 
nation, and instantaneously turned to the calumniator of his pro- 
fession, with a placid smile on his countenance, and his hand laid 
gracefully on his bosom, ‘‘I hope, sir, you see one now.” This 
was accompanied with a very low bow. 

The learned genticman, on hearing the general plaudit given to 
the discreet Sheridan, shrunk abashed, and sat down upon the 
seat which he had that day disgraced by an insult on the feelings 
of a man, justly esteemed as accomplished a gentleman as Ireland, 
the land of gentlemen, could boast.— Memoirs of Lee Lewis. 





SHUFFLERS. 


Ir is a great pity that the shuffler tvi// shuffle—that he will not 
pay what he owes; for he is a very pleasant and agreeable sort of 
person to converse with. He has a smiling, laughing, chatty way 
with him that is very taking. Beware of him, though; he is a 
cunning shaver for all this, and will give you a world of trouble 
before you have done with him. Many a weary, many a nopeless, 
fruitless call will you have to make on him before you get your 
money out of him. Indeed, so perfectly hopeless do these calls in 
time become, that you make them at last rather as a matter of 
course, or from habit, than from any idea of receiving payment of 
your account; this being a thing so utterly unlikely, that you 
cannot, even in imagination, conceive it. You cannot for a 
moment—however active, however creative your fancy may be— 
figure to yourself your shuffler handing you over the money he 
owes you; you cannot, for the life of you, give anything like form 
or substance to such an unnatural, extravagant idea. 

It may seem somewhat strange that the shufiler sliould be so 
long borne with as he is by those whom he plays in this way, as 
an angler does a trout ; but this is accounted for by the circum- 
stance that the shuffler is known, or believed, to be a man of sub- 
stance at bottom; and it is, in fact, because he can pay, that 
nobody will compel him to do. If he could not, they would have 
him in jail in a week. This being one of the world’s general rules, 
to harass to the death the man who can noé pay, and to treat with 
every lenity and indulgence the man who can, but ton’t. 

The shuffler, then, has always some mysterious, indefinable sort 
of funds somewhere. Nobody can say precisely what these funds 
are, or where they are; but there is a general though vague notion 
in the trading community that he has means; and it is this belief 
that procures him credit in the first place, and saves him from 
persecution in the second. It is this, too, that enables him to go 
shuffling on until he has “shuffled off éhis mortal coil ;’’ when, 
and not till when,-his shuffling ends. 

We have already hinted that. the shuffler is a sly-boots, a cunning 
shaver; he is, as witness the winning smile and affable manner 
with which he quits you when you come to dun him—a smile and 
manner which (and well does he know it) at-once disarms:you of 
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all that makes a dun formidable. Without being aware of it | you. He is in a tremendous hurry, as may readily be believed; 
yourself, he softens you down with his smirking affability until you | for he is acting under the powerful stimulus of an enemy at his 
become as plastic as wax, and then he tells you some capital little _ heels, and is therefore extremely alert in all his movements. You 
stories, or some amusing little anecdotes. In these he excels; his | can, in fact, rarely get sight of more than the skirts of his coat, 
selection 1s choice, and he tells them in an exceedingly pleasant | just as they are disappearing. 

and agreeable way. In truth, this knack of relating little stories is | If the shuffler cannot avoid you, why then he makes the best of 
one of the main stays of his system, and is one to which he always | a bad business, and greets you with his wonted smiling affability ; 
has recourse when in the presence of the enemy—that is, a craver- | exhibiting nothing in his manner that could lead you for a moment 
In such case, he gives story after story, anecdote after anecdote, in | to believe that he would have got out of your way if he could: on 
rapid continuity. In this there is a purpose—a deep purpose ; it the contrary, he receives you as if there were no other man on 
is to prevent you broaching the one great and important subject— | earth whom he could be happier to see. The shuffler is thus, of 
your demand. You can’t get near it—not within fifty miles of | necessity, a hypocrite. He is, it must be confessed, a low, mean 
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it, although it is one which, of course, you called for the express 
purpose of discussing; for this, however, he takes care you shall 
have neither time nor opportunity. 

If the shuffler can only get you to laugh, or to join him in a 
little conversation, or even to take an interest in what he is telling 
you, he considers himself safe for the time—and so he is; for you 
cannot press very hard, or say anything very harsh to a man to 
whom you have just been listening with pleasure, or with whom 
you have just been in friendly and familiar conversation. You 
will, doubtless, in the long-run, force the object of your call on his 
notice, but your urgency is by this time reduced to mere inanity. 
Your demand, in place of being the bold and peremptory thing 
you at first intended, and which it certainly would have been, had 
you been allowed to come thump out with it at first, degenerates 
into a feeble, civil, half-muttered allusion to a certain ‘small 
account—hem.’’ A request so gently made the shuffler has little 
difficulty in parrying. He turns it aside with a humorous remark 
on the scarcity of cash ; and you finally walk off, without having 
got an inch beyond the point at which you have been sticking for 
the last twelve months. 

You have not been long gone, however, before you get exces- 
sively angry with yourself, for having been so easily done over by 
the shuffler. You remember that this is at least the hundred and 
fiftieth time that he has so cozened you; and looking fierce as you 
think of it, you clutch your umbrella—if you happen to be carry- 
ing one at the moment—by the middle, with a determined grasp ; 
or if it be a stick, you strike it emphatically on the flag-stones, 
and swear that you will not be trifled with in this way again—that 
you will no longer submit to take smirks and smiles for good hard 
cash. 

Need we say that this bold resolution is not worth the price of 
thie Journal ? for on the very next occasion on which you call on 
the shuffler, the same scene precisely is acted over again ;—the 
shuffler smirks and smiles as before, and, as before, you walk off 
without having obtained a glimpse of his coin. 

The shuffler always receives you with a gracious smile and an 
excessive affability; and so far as this goes, he is, us already 
hinted, a most pleasant person to meet with. But he will, after 
all, much rather avoid than encounter you ; he will get out of your 
way, if he can by any means accomplish it; for this is a much 
simpler process than cajoling, which is always less or more trou- 
blesome. If, then, he only has timeous notice of your approach, 
and his premises present such facilities, he will plunge down a 
stair, or he will dart up one ; or he will glide into a dark recess, or 
pop into an unoccupied room; or even, if no better shift offer 
itself, he will ensconce himself behind some bulky commodity, 
and be thus, probably, within a yard of where you are standing, | 
while his little ragged errand-boy is answering, according to in- 
straction, your inquiry for him with a ‘‘ Just gone out, sir.” 

It is a eurious enough sight to catch the shuffler, as may some- 
times be done, in the act of retreating into his hiding-place to aveid 





hypocrite. Of his meanness and hypocrisy we had lately, in the 
case of an individual of the species, a very remarkable example. 
We were standing one night in the shop of this gentleman, who 
is a bookseller, and who, we may as well add, is one of the most 
inveterate and expert shufflers we know, when two genteel-looking, 
but very poorly dressed girls entered. It was a cold and wet 


| night, and the poor young women, having no umbrella or other 


protection, were drenched with rain; a circumstance which had 
the effect of giving to their thin and shabby apparel a still more 
shabby and wretched appearance. 

The shop of our shuffler, which was a very handsome one, was 
blazing with light, and much did the poor girls seem to suffer 
from the painful consciousness that this light but served to render 
their miserable plight the more conspicuous—that it brought 
into but too distinct view their decayed and shapeless bonnets, 
their worn-out shoes, faded frocks, and scrimp and colourless 
shawls. 

All this they felt, and it appeared to have sunk their hearts 
within them—to have left them scarcely strength enough to go 
through with the business they had come upon. 

On theirentrance, our shuffler eyed them for a moment, enquir- 
ingly, then running up to them with extended hands, and a win- 
ning smile on his countenance— 

‘* Bless me, my dears! ’’ he exclaimed—‘‘ how do you do?” 
taking a hand of each; “ and how is your father? ”’ 

The elder of the girls glanced at us, raised a handkerchief to her 
eyes, and in a voice choking with emotion, said— 

‘* He’s dead, sir. He died last night.’’ 

“Dead! dear me!” exclaimed our friend, with a countenance 
expressive more of amazement than sympathy, although he evi- 
dently intended that the latter should predominate. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed. 

* Yes, sir,” replied the poor girl; then added something, but in 
a tone so low that we did not hear it, We heard, however, the 
reply, which was audible and prompt enough. 

“ Certainly, ma’am, certainly,” said our shuffler; and he flew 
behind his counter, pulled out a drawer with hurried alacrity, 
glanced into it, looked at the sisters with an air of grievous disap- 
pointment, and exclaimed— 

“ Most unlucky! not a single sheet ! But I’ll send round tothe 
warehouse to see if there be any there.” 

Having said this, he went up to his clerk, or book-keeper, who 
was at the moment engaged in the back part cf the shop, and 
whispered something in his ear. The lad put on his hat, ran out 
of the shop, and returning in a few seconds, said, addressing his 
employer, ‘‘ There’s not a sheet in the wareheuse, sir.’’ 

“ Dear me, how unfortunate! ’’ exclaimed the latter, with a dis- 
tressed countenance. Then turning to the girls— 

‘* My dears,’”’ he said, “I am sorry, extremely sorry, to find 
that I have not a single sheet of the description of paper you 
want.” 
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The eldest girl muttered a soft word or two in reply, blushed, 
curtsied, and wished him good night. 

Our shuffler escorted the sisters to the door with great tendere 
ness of manner, and bowed and sympathised them out. On have 
ing done so, he came up to us, rubbing his hands, with something 
very like an air of glee, and said, 

‘‘ Distressing case—most distressing case. These two poor 
girls are the daughters of a very old friend of mine, who has long 
been in very distressed circumstances. He died, it appears, last 
night, and they wanted some funeral letter-paper, of which, most 
unluckily, I happen just now to be quite out. Really, I haven’t 
been so sorry for anything for a long time.’ 

Now, knowing our man, we suspected there was some manceu- 
vering in all this—something wrong ; and we were not mistaken. 
We subsequently ascertained—it does not matter how, but we 
did ascertain it—that our shuffler had the description of paper 
wanted by the poor girls, the daughters of his ‘‘ very old friend.” 
Ay, ream upon ream of it, and that, too, in the very next drawer 
to that which he pulled out with such ready alacrity, knowing it 
to be empty ! 

But can the reader guess what it was he whispered to his clerk ? 
We will tell him, and he may rely on its truth. He whispered to 
him to make a show of going to the warehouse for the paper, and 
on his return to say there was none ! 

Yet this man calls himself a respectable man, anid he is so 
esteemed by the world. We exhibit him as a specimen of the 
shuffler. 





THE YANKEE PASS. 


Coronet Heinricn SrartnG was one of those German 
settlers in the Mohawk valley who played a conspicuous part in the 
border conflicts of the American Revolution. Like many of the 
leaders in those eventful times, he was wholly uneducated, and 
owed his elevation to the decision of his character and the sound- 
ness of his common-sense. So highly were his natural talents 
appreciated, that at the conclusion of the war he was appointed the 
first judge in the Court of Common Pleas for Herkimer county ; 
one of those happy districts where no lawyer had hitherto pene- 
trated to perplex the course of justice with technicalities, and where 
the court decided upon the plain principles of common-sense, and 
their own views of right and wrong, without much regard to artifi- 
cial rules. 

Many amusing anecdotes are related of Judge Staring. Amon 
others, Mr. Stone, in the appendix to his valuable work ‘* The Life 
of Brant,”’ to which we have before had occasion to allude, tells 
the following ludicrous story :— 

‘* While in the commission of the peace, the judge was old- 
fashioned enough to think that the laws ought not to remain a dead 
letter upon the Statute-book ; and being a good Christian, he was 
zealous in preventing a violation of the Sabbath. It happened 
that of a Sunday morning the judge saw a man, in the garb of a 
traveller, wending his way from thé direction of the Genesee coun- 
try towards ‘ the land of steady habits.’ The wayfarer was indeed 
a member of the universal Yankee nation, and one of the shrewdest 
of his caste, as will be seen in the sequel. The judge promptly 
called him to an account for breaking the Sabbath, and summarily 
imposed the penalty of the law—seventy-five cents. The Yankee 
pleaded the urgency of his business, and suggested that, as he had 
paid the penalty, he had an unquestionable right to travel during 
the remainder of the day. The magistrate saw nothing unreason- 
ablein the request, and assented to the compromise. Jonathan 
then suggested, that, to avoid any farther difficulty in the premises, 
the judge ought to supply him with a receipt for the money and a 
passport as the consideration. This request likewise appeared to 

€ no more than reasonable, and was granted by the worthy ma- 
gistrate, who, not being able to write himself, requested the stranger 
to prepare the document for his signature, by the honest sign of 
the X. Nothing loath, Jonathan took the pen in hand, and might 
have written a veritable pass perhaps, had it not been for the sud- 
den influence of an invisible agency. Under this influence, he 
wrote an order upon Messrs. James and. Archibald Kane, the 
Principal frontier merchants at Conajoharie, for goods and money 





to the amount of twenty pounds. The credit of the Judge was of 
the best, and the draft was honoured at sight. Some months af- 
terward the Judge took his wheat to the Messrs. Kanes for sale, as 
usual, when, to his surprise, a claim was preferred to the aforesaid 
amount of twenty pounds. The Judge protested that he owed 
them not, having paid every dollar at their last annual settlement. 
The merchants persisted, and as evidence that could not be gain- 
sayed, produced the order, The moment the eyes of the Judge 
rested upon the document, his countenance fell, as he exclaimed, 
* Dunder and blixum, itsh be dat blaguey Yankee pass.’ This 
anecdote is believed to be true.” 





THE TEETH. 


ATrenTION to the cleansing of the teeth cannot be inculcated 
in the young at too early an age. The neglect of brushing and 
washing the teeth is invariably attended with both disease and 
decay, which by timely and daily ablutions might have been avoided 
altogether. Those who have grown up in the omission of this 
salubrious habit should lose not an instant in availing themselves 
of a practice so essential to general health and cleanliness. 

The extremes of heat and cold are injurious to the teeth—there- 
fore, the water with which the teeth are cleansed should be what 
is termed lukewarm. They should be well but gently brushed, 
both night and morning; the brush should be neither extremely 
hard nor extremely soft, but should possess a medium quality. 
Should the gums bleed slightly during the operation, it will pro- 
duce a salutary effect. The most effectual, and indeed the only, 
means of keeping the teeth and gums in a firm and healthy state, 
is by using the brush daily. 

Those who possess good teeth should be careful to preserve 
them. When they are in good order, and free from tartar, the use 
of a soft brush once a day, with a little simple dentifrice occasion- 
ally, will be quite sufficient to keep them so; and with this the 
owner should rest satisfied. With respect to tooth-powder, which 
has afforded to quackery and imposture a spacious field for their 
operations, whereon the credulity of mankind has enabled them 
for years to reap a golden harvest, it is obvious to all who give 
themselves the trouble to think, that the simpler the ingredients 
of its composition the more beneficial it is likely to prove. I know 
of none better or more wholesome, either for cleansing the teeth 
or strengthening the gums, than cuttle-fish, prepared chalk, and 
orris-root, commingled together in equal quantities, which any one 
may procure separately from any respectable chymist, and mix 
himself.— Hunter. 





HINTS TO DANCERS. 


WE go toa ball. Mercy upon us! is this what you call danc- 
ing. A man of thirty years of age, and with legs as thick as a 
gate-post, stands up in the middle of the room, and gapes, and 
fumbles with his gloves, looking all the time as if he were burying 
his grandmother. Ata given signal, the unwieldy animal puts 
himself into motion ; he throws out his arms, crouches up his 
shoulders, and, without moving a muscle of his face, kicks out his 
legs, to the manifest risk of the bystanders, and goes back to his 
place puffing and blowing like an otter, after a half-hour’s burst. 
Is this dancing ? Shades of the filial and paternal Vestris! can 
this be a specimen of the art which gives elasticity to the most 
inert conformation, which sets the blood glowing with a warm and 
genial flow, and makes beauty float before our ravished senses, 
stealing our admiration by the gracefulness of each new motion, 
till at last our soul thrills to each warning movement, and dissolve 
into ecstacy and love? Maiden, with the roses lying among the 
twinings of thy long red hair! think not that the art of dancing 
consists merely in activity and strength. Thy limbs, which are 
none of the weakest, were not intended to be rivals with a pavior’s 
hammer : the artificer, who trimmed thy locks, had no idea that 
his labours were to be lifted three feet higher than thy natural 
height from the ground ; spare thyself such dreadful exertion, we 
beseech thee, and consider that thine ankle, though strong and 
thick as St. George’s pillars, may still be broken or sprained with 
such saltations.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





SELF-CONSIDERATION, 
Asccret assurance of worthiness, though it be never so well clothed in 
modesty, yet always lives in the worthiest minds. 


RELIGION. 
Religion (to speak properly) is nothing else but the school wherein we Jearn 
man’s duty towards God, and the way to be linked most straitly unto him.— 
Sir Philip Sydney. 
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HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 


Day-staks ! that ope your eyes, with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation : 


Ye matin worshippers! who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 


Ye bright mosaics ! that with storicd beauty 
The floor of Nature's temple tesselate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 

Your forms create ! 


*Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume'on the passing air, 
Makes sabbaths in the fields, and ever ringeth 
‘A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feeblencss of mortal hand ; 
But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned, 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quencbless lamps the sen and moon supply ; 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 


There as in solitude and shade I wander 
Through the green aisles, or stretch’d upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 


Your voicctess lips, O flowers! are living preachers— 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral aposties! that in dewy splendour 
“ Weep without love, and blush without a crime,” 
Oh! may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 
Your love sublime ! 


* Thou wert not, Solomon! in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,” the lilies cry, ‘tin robes like ours ; 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers!” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist! 
With which thou paintest Nature's wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 


* Wot useless are ye, flowers ! though made for pleasure : 
Blooming o'er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages ! what instructions hoary 

For such a world of thought could farnish scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope! 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection ! 
Upraised from seed or bulb, interred in earth, 
To me ye are a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 


Were I, oh God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soyl would find in flowers of thy ordaining 
Priests, sermons ,shrines! 


Horace Sura, 








TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


We have now tried the experiment of the “ Lerrer-Box” for five months, 7 


and we fear that, on the whole, it has been a failure. Good, unquestionably, 
has resulted from it: we have been bronght into communication with many 
readers whose expressed attachment to the Journal has proved encouraging; 
it has put us in the way of receiving valuable hints and advice; and it has 
elicited information. Still, the generality of the communications received are 
not of the character which we contemplated, and we do not know how far the 
majority of our readers are satisfied with the “ Letter-Box.” 


We are now approaching the conclusion of another half-yearly volume of the 
“Lonpon SaTuRDAY JOURNAL; ” and as we are preparing for the new volume, 
and intend to introduce some modifications of our plan, which we trust will be 
found to be improvements calculated not only to secure our present readers, 
but considerably to extend their number, we wish to make something likea 
canvass before we decide upon continuing or shutting the “ Letter-Box.” 
Will, therefore, our readers—all of them, if it be possible to interest all of 
them in the matter—take the trouble to write to us, giving us their opinions on 
the subject? We shall be very much obliged, indeed, by their compliance 
with our request, as we have an object in view which we consider important, 
both to us and to them. 


In order to enable our readers to give us their opinions on this matter fairly, 
let us take up a few out of'a batch of the communications now before us, and 
state the wishes of the writers; andthen put it to them wkether it is worth 
their while and ours to continue the “ Letter-Box.” Like an obscquious 
manager reverentially listening to the wishes of his “patrons,” we ‘ knock 
heads,” and ‘‘ bow a hundred times: ” if the “ Letter-Box” is acceptable to 
the majority of our readers, we will remain their “‘obedjent humble scrvant,” 
and do what we can to please them. 


First, here comes one correspondent—a very worthy, decent fellow, we should 
say, judging by the tone of his note—who asks if we think it would be of any 
service to him to learn Hebrew? Why, my good sir, how should we know? 
Are you not a better judge of your own capacity, situation in life, &e., 
&c., than we can possibly be? At the back of this correspondent come three 
others, two wishing information about the expenses, &c., of a university educa- 
tion ; and one wishing to know how he may get admission into one of the dis- 
senting academies for the education of young men who seek the ministry asa 
profession. Now, if it would interest the majority of our readers to have these 
questions answered, we would willingly endeavour to do so; they are more 
interesting than many we have answered ; but the point we now aim at is—are 
questions of such a character as these of sufficient interest to the bulk of our 
readers as to induce us to keep the “ Letter-Box ” open for them ? 


Next, here is “ A Subscriber from the commencement,” who wishes to know 
the surname of Prince Albert; a London “ Caledonian,” who is very unhappy 
about an advertisement which he lately saw in the Scolsman_ respecting a 
** Bludgeon and Bucket Club,” and who is jealous of the peaceable reputation 
of his countrymen; a friend who takes us to task about an advertisement in one 
of our monthly parts ; another young friend who wants the etymology of “ phi- 
losopher” and “ philosophy ;” another who, in reply to “‘ Humanitas,” in No, 
71, gives us information about a cripple who is enabled to move about by the aid 
of an ingenious machine, but who sends us no information as to its construc- 
tion; and others asking matters wholly personal to themselves, which we would 
prefer to answer privately, instead of inserting the answers in the Journal. We 
might go on with our specimens ; but there is no necessity, as what we have 
given will explain our meaning. 





We would be very ungrateful if we were to characterise all our communica- 
tions as of the nature described ; but the majority of them are becoming so, and 
we must repeat our opinion, that the “ Letter-Box ” has proved, on the whole, 
a failure. s! 


Once more, then, we ask our readers, are we to keep the ‘ Letier- Box” open 
during the ensuing volume ? 
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